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Declaration of Principles and Policy of the American Forestry Association 


IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for ae inculcation and spread employ 735,000 le; pay $367,000,000 in wages; cover 850,000,000 
of a forest policy on a scale — uate for our economic needs, acres unsuited i Sacinteees; regulate the distribution of water; - 
and any person is eligible for mem prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of the 


country and the health of the nation. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Fed- 
eral or State department or policy, and is devoted to a public IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by, eco- 
service conducive to national prosperity. nomic ——. = ie ga owners — be Page? | and oe 
couraged inves’ tions, cemonstra sg an ucationa 
IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of work, «Sha the oer be rt gr othe practice forestry at a 
forests for the production of timber as a crop; protection of financial loss; that Federal and State governments should un- 
watershed; utilization of non-agricultural soil; use of forests dertake scientific forestry upon National and Stat- forest re- 
for public ‘recreation. serves for the benefit of the public. 


IT Fn grew tig THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the 
, that the census of ions a our y tie og annually development of public thought and knowledge along these prac- 
pl a one and a quarter billion dollars’ worth of products; tical lines. 





rship. 

















It Will Support These Policies 
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| National and State Forests under Federal and State Ownership, Forest Taxation Reforms removing unjust burdens from owners of | | 
—— s oed mendpranint, soapentives adequate hat ce growing timber. a 

ations i care an Br a ge ‘ cotects eteral hate ar ty 62 Closer Utilization in logging and manufacturing without loss to 
with the State, especially in forest fir owners; aid to lumbermen in achieving this. 


State ootiviey by acquirement # forest lands; organization for fire c f M Timber and 
ons Sat teoon planting cummunal ene ‘utting ra ature where be > domestic market de- 
“private owners, non deonrventally” independent forest aaa 2S es on areas maintain or scenic pur. 

compensation of forest owners loss 
organization, with liberal appropriations for for these purposes. through protection of watershedle, or oa behalf of any public a- 
pee Ties enn peers), Cmte nad See. pretectivs: cue pcere > RATT LAR 
cies, and aor ee —_ pooper ene ye and by co- a Protection to the bs more timberland to public interests in 
Pog sone without ad -y S Reae legislation affec vate timber operations, recognizing 
ie ices car peteeie will that lumbering ggg oe Bh te and necessary as the forests 
themselves. . 


Piete Federal and State ts and long-lived : 
le 4 bf acquirement of oie ieee for this 2 purpose Cones Bs lands best suited for and those 
snd also planting by private owners, where profitable, en- ; and liberal National and appro- 
couragement regeneration. one eee for th this wor’ F] 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA COLONIAL 
A di&tin& architeétural Style developed by the 
early settlers around Philadelphia, notably 
Germantown. This is one of the 16 architec- 
tural Styles illustrated and discussed in “Good 
Houses,” a book for home-builders interested 
in good design, efficient planning and th 
conStruétion. “Good Houses” "interprets the 
archite@ural Styles on which American build- 
ing tradition rests, and which are adapted to 
wood construétion. Send for your copy today. 








Illustrating a Good and 
a Faulty Method of Framing 
Around Window Openings 


Devo above Pr illustrate a 
good and a fa method —— 





pf of the points discussed in "The 
High Cost of Cheap Construction,” 
mentioned in the opposite columns. 
The framing around window open- 
ings (Point 1) should always be double 


to insure greater strength and to per- 
mit better nailing of outside aside sheathing, 
siding, casings and interior trim. 
Pe aw Bo ee maby ma 
cal een lower 
header and sill with a substance such 
as nape wool will prevent much 
leakage of in winter. 

The side jambs of the window frame 
should be braced at Point 3 to hold 
thom securely in 

Cost of Construc- 
tion” ret ee coed Cheap request. 
-h4 another evidence of the “yd “ 

n to have every foot o' 
{hie oxen deliver 100% service. 
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How Can a 
Home-Builder Be Sure 
of a Good Job? 


IGHT in your neighborhood 

you perhaps know a dozen 
houses that you wouldn’t pro- 
nounce first class. 

Probably what you’ve heard 
about them originated in the un- 
guarded remarks of the owners 
themselves. 

Ample money was spent. But 
why so many repairs—why 
creaking stairs, sagging floors, 
draughty windows, cracking 
plaster, excessive fuel bills, and 
other ills? 

Somebody is responsible. 


HE fault lies not in the 

lumber—but in the way the 
lumber is used. First cost, the 
only consideration, where thor- 
oughness of construction and the 
right use of materials mean 
ultimate economy and life-long 
satisfaction. 

This demand for “cheap” 
houses has forced the legitimate 
contractor—the man who knows 
good materials and how to use 
them—to bid against construc- 
tion practices that every honest 
craftsman condemns. 


ROFITING by the mis- 
takes of their neighbors, 
home-builders today are de- 
manding better-built houses. 
How can they be sure of getting 
them? 
We say, go to a legitimate con- 
tractor—one who takes a pride 


in his craft and would rather de- 
liver a good job at a fair profit 
than a poor jobat an unfair profit. 


You will find these men, more 
and more, using lumber of the 
Weyerhaeuser standard of 
quality —trade-marked with the 
manufacturer’s pledge of per- 
sonal responsibility. 


OU will find, too, that retail 

lumber dealers are proud of 
their stocks of Weyerhaeuser 
lumber, and glad to assist in 
selecting from the ten different 
kinds of lumber offered by 
Weyerhaeuser those kinds and 
grades best adaptedtothevarying 
requirements of house building. 


Just why Weyerhaeuser is 
backing the legitimate contrac- 
tor, and how to tell a legitimate 
contractor by his knowledge of 
lumber and by his observance of 
approved construction practices 
in the building of houses, is con- 
tained in “The High Cost of 
Cheap Construction,” a booklet 
mailed free on request. Ask also 
for “Good Houses.” 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home-builders 
through the retail lumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives throughout the 
country. 


ETA WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
ACY: SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles 
on the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland 
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A SEVEN HUNDRED YEAR LOGGING COMPANY 


By Arthur Newton Pack 


European Commissioner of the American Forestry Association 


N the Black Forest of Germany is located the oldest 

privately owned and operated forest in the world. 
Seven hundred years ago this area formed part of the 
large estates of one of the Counts of Eberstein, con- 
cerning which gentleman nothing more descriptive can be 
said than that he was a typical and inveterate crusader. 
Time after time he rallied his retainers about the an- 
cestral banner to set out for Palestine, and as often re- 
turned home with only a ragged remnant of his band. 
Each expedition left him poorer, and finally to meet the 
cost of a last effort, he mortgaged to a group of thrifty 











FIR AND SPRUCE IN THE BLACK FOREST 


This identical area has been logged over for seven hundred years 
without decreasing the total volume of the stand. 


woodsmen the best portion of his forest domain. His- 
tory relates that the poor Count was finally killed by the 
Turks, and as he left no heir his property fell to the 
state. The ruler of Baden subsequently tried his best to 
break that mortgage lien title of the woodsmen, but his 
efforts were of no avail, and the forest remains to this 
day in their successors. 

These men who supplied the money for the Count to 
spend were known as rafters, because they put together 
great rafts of the largest fir timbers and floated them 
down the Murg, the Neckar and the Rhine, to sell in 


Holland, where the requirements of ship building brought 
good prices. This was centuries before the first idea of 
forest conservation had occurred to anybody, but as 
there was no market for anything but the largest trees, 
which were also accessible to the streams, the forest was 
not ruined. So grew up one of the world’s earliest 
corporations and without doubt the first commercially 
productive private forest which has had an uninterrupted 
producing record up to the present day. The ownership 
has remained in the hands of the descendants of those 
rafters, most of whom have become wealthy families and 
now control not only that identical forest, but as individ- 
uals and members of other companies own and operate 
some of the finest saw mills, paper mills and other wood- 
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A GIANT SILVER FIR 


The Chief Forester makes cuttings to encourage the growth of 
very large timbers such as this, for the large trees are here 
most in demand. 
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using concerns of Germany. The forest comprises about 
12,000 acres of land similar to our Adirondack mountain 
region, said to be worth in the neighborhood of $300 an 
acre, and there is probably almost as much timber grow- 
ing on the land today as there was 700 years ago. 
Logging is carried on in a very interesting manner. 
The trees to be cut are all selected and marked in ad- 
vance by the chief forester, who spends a hundred days 
in the year solely in this way. The chief demand being 
for very large timbers, he thins out the forest with this 
end in view, taking the weaklings first and reserving the 
air for rapid 
all their cut- 


very finest trees with plenty of light and 
growth. Many European foresters make 
tings on the basis of rather complicated rules and for- 
mulas, but it is significant that here in one of the best 
paying forests cf the world the slogan is “not system but 
common sense.” In this way, the same patch of ground 


is revisited for cutting about once every ten years. 
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The cutting down of the trees has to be very skilfully 
carried on, so that the falling giants will do as little dam 
age as possible to the natural growth of young trees be- 
neath. 
other, but one is generally removed so that another 
An operation which, 


They are never allowed to fall one across the 


may be thrown in the same spot. 
in America, usually causes more damage to the forest 
than the actual felling is the dragging out of the logs. 
Our steam donkey engines yank them in with such de- 
termination that a veritable devastation is left behind, 
but here in the German mountains where protection of 
the young seedlings is of first importance, the loggers 
are obliged to resort to somewhat slower and more ap- 
propriate methods. Good permanent stone roads every- 
where traversing the forest are required, but since they 
are to do duty for generations, the cost of construction 
is an investment which need be only very slowly written 
off. These roads follow along the mountain sides in such 





see 


GETTING 





OUT THE 


TIMBER 


The above pictures show the various operations involved in the delivery of logs and cord-wood to the roadways, with a minimum 
of injury to the young growth. The size of the average log is well illustrated in the group of logs and loggers shown at the bottom 


of the slope. 
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a way that the logs can always be slid down to them 
from above. It is only necessary to attach a check rope 
to the upper end of the log, clean off the bark and 
branches and give it a start. Several men follow it on 
either side to guide its passage with crowbar thrusts, 
while above, with the rope turned about a tree, another 
man contro!s the speed of the descent. So expert does 
this crew become that log after log slips down in the 
same track, a track hardly wider than the diameter of the 
largest butt. It is quite as fascinating to watch as the 











PERMANENT LOGGING ROADS 


Good, permanent roads traversing the forest are required, but 
since they do duty for generations, the cost of construction is an 
investment which need be only slowly written off. 


acrobatic donkey engines of the Pacific coast, and fre- 
quently hardly less rapid. 

The removal of the stacked piles of cordwood from 
top and branches is rather more exciting to both onlooker 
and participants. The wood is loaded upon one-man 








A SAW AND PULP MILL IN THE BLACK FOREST 


The stockholders in this company are also its principal custom- 
ers—descendants of the original rafters, they now own and oper- 
ate some of the finest wood-using concerns of Germany. 


sledges with shafts as if for a pony. One man picks 
them up while the loaders give a starting shove and 
down he goes. As the slope becomes steeper the pace 
increases, for there is no stopping; all the man can do is 
to guide his load and keep it from upsetting. The visitor 











THE LOGGING CAMP OF THE FUTURE 


Oak-raftered, mud and stone houses surrounded by cultivated 
fields take the place of the temporary shacks so well-known in 
America. 


sees it go careening around a little bend to avoid some 
young growth or old stumps and hopes for the best until 
a shout from below reports the safe arrival. Sometimes 
accidents do occur; the conductor is undecided for an 
instant which side of a stump to go, the runner strikes a 





GERMAN PEASANTS COLLECTING FIREWOOD 


After the loggers have completed their task, nothing larger 
than about an inch or two in diameter remains. The nearby 
peasants pay about 10c an acre for the privilege of collecting 
these twigs for their household fires. 
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tree, and man, sled, and cordwood land in a much dis- 
ordered pile. 

The “Schifferwald,” for 
(“Murgenthallerschiffergesellschaftswald” 
boasts not a single lumber camp such as we might know 
it in America. Within its borders lie one or two clusters 
of oak-raftered, mud and stone houses, built perhaps 
by the great, great grandfather of the present occupant— 
perhaps longer ago than that. Here live the woodsmen 
with their wives and usually extensive families, whose 
sons will some day grow up to take the father’s place as 
woodcutters for the great company. One cannot but think 
of a time, not so far off perhaps, when the last tem- 
porary shacks of the American lumber company will have 
given way to well constructed forest villages, housing 
the men who care for the permanent resources of our 
wood working industries. 

The keynote of every successful private operation must 
be profits. An average of three per cent net per annum 
earned by this company may not seem very large in com- 
parison with some other businesses, but every such propo- 
sition owned by its principal customers has a double 


its short name, 


for 


such is 
long), 
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value. The main point is that the stockholders are as- 
sured of a permanent annual supply of saw logs or pulp- 
wood as they may require, and there is hardly a sawmill! 
or especially a paper company in America that would 
not jump at such an opportunity. 

This is a forest of Spruce and Fir, depending for its 
profitable operation on complete utilization of every 
cubic foot of wood in the tree, not just about one-third 
of it as in America. The large logs go for lumber, the 
tops and cleaner branches for pulpwood, the spruce bark 
to tanneries, fir bark and all knotty or small branches for 
fuel. After the loggers have completed their task noth- 
ing larger than about an inch or two in diameter remains. 
Then the nearby peasants, the wives and daughters of 
the woodcutters appear and pay about 10c an acre for the 
privilege of collecting the remains for their own house- 
hold fires. If anything is then left it is scattered by the 
woodsmen so that accumulated piles may not hinder the 
growth of the seedlings. Nature, aided by perfect fire 
protection, does the rest, for the seed falls from the 
remaining uncut trees and every low stump is soon 
surrounded with new little shoots of green. 





IN THE BLACK FOREST 43 YEARS AGO 


I T is particularly interesting, in view of the description 
in the above article of lumbering in the Black Forest 
to read what Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, the father of the 


author, wrote about his 


a circular and a nondescript machine for making thin 
boards from slabs. The lumber is sent all over Germany 
and also to Holland, Belgium and France. Mr. Katz 

furnished a large bill of 





visit to the Black Forest 
forty-three years ago. The 
following extract is taken 
from an article in the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Herald 
in August, 1878: 

“Tuesday we arrived 
here and presented our let- 
ters of introduction to Herr 
Katz, one of the largest 
lumber manufacturers of 
the Black Forest. Herr 
Katz is also a member of 
the German Parliament, is 
well-posted about the polli- 
tics of the United States, 
and sides with the Repub- 
licans. Yesterday we were 
invited to look at his saw 
mills, of which he has four. 
He very kindly showed us 
through all his mills and 
gave us much general in- 
formation. The mills were 
a great surprise and very 
much larger than we ex- 
pected to see in Europe. 
They all run by water power, of which there is an un- 
limited supply. The largest mill contains three gangs, 





A FOREST BEAUTY SPOT 


This forest in Germany comprises about 12,000 acres of land, 
similar to our Adirondack Mountain region. 


timber for the Paris Expo- 
sition Buildings. No 
shingles or lath are made. 
The law prohibits shingled 
roofs in towns and villages, 
and the plaster is put di- 
rectly on the walls, so there 
is no sale for either. The 
Black Forest is the largest 
timbered district in Ger- 
many. It is very mountain- 
ous, and all the land ex- 
cept the valley bottom is 


covered with forest. The 
timber is of three kinds, 
all species of pine. The 
variety called by the na- 
tive Germans ‘tanne’ 
and in many respects 
like our American 
spruce, comprises two- 
thirds of the total. The 


forest is owned, almost ex- 
clusively, by the genera’ 
and town governments, 
who have officers to look 
after their property. At 
intervals one of these officers goes through his district 
and marks such trees as are to be cut, and they are sold, 











AIRPLANES FOR FOREST WORK 


just as they stand, at public auction. In some cases the 
trees are cut by the Government and then sold. The 
brush, bark and roots all command a ready sale. As 
soon as a tree is cut a young one is put in its place. The 
young trees are raised from the seed, and as much care 
is taken to procure good seed as a gardener would take 
to get good seed for his melon patch. The young trees 
are transplanted several times, and are about two and a 
half to five feet tall when planted permanently in the 
forest. An inventory is taken of the forest every two 
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years and the consumption of timber regulated. Herr 
Katz says the amount of timber in the Black Forest is a 
fixed quantity and does not increase or diminish. He 
thinks that in fifty years there will be no more or less 
timber in South Germany than today. The trees do not 
taper as much as our American pine. They rise so high 
without any sensible diminution of size that they look 
more like gigantic cylinders planted in the earth than or- 
dinary trees. Masts 150 feet long are sent to Holland. In 
other parts of Germany the timber is smaller than here.” 





AIRPLANES FOR FOREST WORK 


By Ellwood Wilson 


The development of commercial aviation, on lines other 


than mail and transportation seems to have made a good 


beginning in Eastern Canada. The Laurentide Air Serv- 
ice has several contracts for mapping timber lands which 
will run into several hundred hundred square miles and 
will show the timber types, drainage, burns etc. These 
are made on a basis of a fixed rate for a square mile of 
mosaic or map as the buyer may elect, and the cost will 
be much less than ground work of similar accuracy or 
thoroughness. It will also contract for fire protective 
work, covering not only spotting of fires but also their ex- 
tinguishing as the plane can carry three men and a gaso- 
line fire pump in addition to the crew. 

As at present carried out in Quebec the ground patrol 
see the area covered once in fifteen days, the planes would 
see it every day that it did not rain and by spotting the 
fires and going down and putting them out while they 
were very small, would save largely in fire fighting cost 
but would very materially save in burnt over area. It is to 
be hoped that someone will give this system a good try 
out as contracts will be made on a basis of so much per 
square mile or no payment. 

Capt. Maxwell, of this Service, made a splendid flight 
from railhead at Cochrane, Ontario, to Hudson Bay in 
January, with an Avro machine fitted with a rotary en- 
gine and toboggans. The trip which takes eight days 
by dog team was made in two hours and forty minutes 
and no trouble happened with the machine and no hard- 
ship was encountered. A full emergency kit of food, 
sleeping-bags, snowshoes, tent, ax, rifle, etc., was carried 
in case of a forced landing from which the plane could 


not get into the air again. This shows that winter flying 
under the most difficult conditions is quite feasible and 
there will probably be no reason for shutting down aerial 
operations in winter. 

The plane arrived at Moose Factory Hudson Bay Post 
before anyone was up for breakfast and everyone tum- 
bled out in great excitement, entirely unable to imagine 
what the noise overhead was. Mail from Montreal us- 
ually takes nearly two weeks and a letter arrived the 
night before the plane telling of its coming, but was not 
read until after its arrival. 

The possibility of all sorts of work in the great track- 
less north country is very large. One of the things 
under consideration is the payment of the treaty money to 
the Indians. This trip usually takes eleven or twelve 
weeks and costs a lot of money. With the plane it can be 
done in about two weeks and at a great saving. Explor- 
ing, prospecting, reconnaissance for railway lines and for- 
estry work will all be done. This opens up the possibility 
of cruising for purchase which can be done more ac- 
curately and in a small fraction of the time taken for a 
ground map and estimate and the buyer and seller can 
discuss the transaction across the table with the photo- 
graphs before them and without having to rely on a 
cruiser’s report. In the survey mentioned above, eleven 
square miles were covered per actual flying hour. 

The Spanish River Company, Ltd., have made a con- 
tract with the Dayton-Wright Company for a similar 
survey and it will probably soon be the accepted method 
for such work. 





- Sweden stumps seldom exceed three inches in height 

in the forests. No logging machinery of any kind 
is generally used. Top logs, down to one or two inches 
top diameter, are bunched and strapped with steel wire 
and floated to the nearest charcoal plant. The saw logs 
are on the average, 614 to 7 inches in top diameter and 


average in length about 17 or 18 feet. The logs are 


generally barked in the woods in order to prevent an ac- 
cumulation of barks in the river and at the mills. 


QOXE of the largest and most perfect fir trees ever 
felled in Washington was recently cut at Kapowsin 
and turned into lumber by a local mill. The tree stood 
more than 300 feet high and seven 32-foot logs were cut 
below its branches. These logs were of a diameter of 
nine feet and weighed 275 tons. They were worth $3,000 
in the rough and the first grade flooring obtained from 
them will sell for several times that sum. The logs scaled 
from 45,000 to 50,000 each.—Daily News Intermountain 


District. 
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Public Opinion Rallies to American Forestry Association. 


In Protesting Transfer of UL S. Forest Service 


i Science Monitor.—A gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that the 





te oe Pe 
tory than was knows a 
- “The ied has nm taken off, 


out that ¢ ts, 
thonal forest policy, and the entire na- 
tional conservation i ar 
now threatened by the attempt being 
to transfer the con! of the 
forest from the Department of ri 
cultuge to the Department of the Ia- 
ferior. On the face of such a propo- 
sal there might not, at first blush, be 
anything to cause uneasiness oF 
alari Bat it is insisted that the 
sponsors of this + F — the 
same individuals, some of whom are 
Jared to be high officials of the 


are supporting the 
Bill, still before Congress, which pro- 
vides t all federal activitics in 


and whose members the 
dent can remove oaly for malfeasance 











WHAT'S THE IDEA? SHE WAS ALWAYS HAPPY DOWN ON THE FARM, WASN'T SHE? 











itl 


fee eee 
in the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald. 




















has to do with the reward secured by 








and turn the direction of them over 


Alaska Bangor, Commercial — 
the re-| the farmer from his labor from that| j.yee'<y in tsaceg seats Forme] to men or departments that lack the 
needed! department which has am interest in| CONSCe Of the American Forestry As-| {2° Viewpoint and have few poi 
ing of those! securing high prices for the farmer to pociation and of the ‘Society of A of contact 
re. Neither) thai ment whose interest is to] SS" Foresters are greatly roused by| imterests. 
the develop-| keep the farmer's prices ” Thel tee is termed the vbn4 — 
= ae onfiux Grange protests, continues this a Boa: fer Alaska jis plan,| New York Bvening Mail—-Under 
. lution, “against pr ister . qd bird 
contemporaneous development and) of the Bureautof Markets and of the Se eae ee ce for “eb a a vo the D no erg Taek 
settlemest of new territories* adjust! national forests, as uni sary, un- commision clopment| tufe cur forests and he forest: 
themselves automatically laska’s) justified and hostile to the interests] D4 Chich would take over the du. o are treated as they Should 
future must be determined by natural) of the fa of Pennsylvania and] tie, and authority of the various Fed-| be with a view to the tion 
esa. It may at some time becoms| Of the United States.” Copies of that! ora) executives, together with the ad-| and development of the nation’s tim- 
# great industrial empire, but such a8) resolution have gone to Congress and/ ministration of al lic resources in| ber assets. The Department of Agri- 
enupire cannot be created by the pre-| farm organizations everywhere. There] Aiztks and would work volely uades| culture is interested ia growing trees, 
ces opolization and selfish) will dou! s re t " P i 3 
exploitation Today Alaska is a vest tions going in to Washington* defore adi negaae pi F amar i = = — or lnod, oan 
st othe oomasship of ied] fens rd the various activities in re which we used to treat shamefully 
is vested in the people of the United) The proposal to transfer primary| to Alaska that are now carried on by| and which we have only begun to 
States. =~ pans Crees not lad control of the national forests to-the/ highly specialized bureaus acting un-| think of treating decently because of 
the pat politicians any mt of the sO} der t ‘tment of Agriculture. | the educational efforts made by the 
Grabbers peas ep omen Protests. emget 189t| We see no reason for this action} forestry service. 
a to I the forests were ui » nd should wi it rasurable distanc: 
Woshington Herald—vne of the] risdiction of the Deparment of the! be corned sat Le vote ee na al of the bes rea ri terable distance 
igreat constructive achievewents Of] Interior To say that they r€| stroke against the public interests and| cally change our present methods. We 
President Reosevelt «; cars in dan-| shockingly mismanaged 1s mild.| against the interests of Al an ef-| cut from our forests every year four 
¢ A serious attack on the United) In 1905 the smell of the thing became) fort that if successful may ‘gely neu-} times annual grow M 
tes forest _gprvice will soon be in| intolerable and, urge ‘oosevelt,| tralize and nullify the filme work for| thao half the nation’s timber is gone 
the mews Bills im the Hous, and/ Congress took the national forests! the developmept of Alaska that has| forever The virgin forests re- 
“| main are being cut at a rate that will 


te provide for transfernag the| 
in oh wna ‘ 
of Agriculture | 


‘trom the Department 






so well managed that they have won 
the practically unanimous support of 


the sation 

Interior Department 1s the 
rea} estate agent of the government. 
is not the business of a real estate 





this 

nt grow crops forest or 
ive As a matter of fact, when the | 
Interior Depart it had chi ¥ 


the national forests, years ago, Presi- 
Roosevelt _insi: jpon their 


he Department of rie 


admirably where it is. There is not one 
sound reason of any kind for the pro- 
posed translee 
good business, nor good 
politics The forests should remain 
under the present direction. 


Newark, N. J.,. Evening News 


Washington dispatches suggest thar 
Walter Brown, the President's 





It is neither good ad-| wi 





per- 
son. sepresen' poral 
board for reorganization of the fed- 
eral departments, is supporting the 
proposed transfer of the Forestry Bu- 
reau from t'x Lx partment of a 

the 


A erro- 
would be well that the | 


ig else, 
pe Id do © discredit| 
the” reorganization icy, which to 


pol 
the extent that it is based upon the 
desire for economy has merit, than a 
settled com, :ction in the public mind 
‘hat the effort to tamper with public) 
resources’ in the interest of private 
and conpeate g 
mg related to the White House 


that “group. 
It is true that Mr Pinchot, who in 
3 most exact sense {s the father of 
our national fore « conserv: 


ciation, is the cen 
come i 

West, North 4 South, _ 

in Waghingtoa 1! 
of which is oneal understood to 
reflect the views of Herbert Hoover. 
om, 

The Outlook —As Colonel Greely; 
United States Forester, tly says ix} 
brs ann . “there i more 


reed had official back-| Shou! 











away from the Departmefit of the 
to 


tortor and grve theur to ti) - 
ment of Agriculture for administra-| yariou: 
~ Jim” W 





we meng for 
running our national forest lands, now | o| 
$6,000,000 acres. ' The! g, 
greatest good to the greates number 
was its keynote. * © * If the sec-| mak 
retary of agriculture is quite satisbed) q, 
h the present national forest ar- 
ements, if Western |Yestock men) the 





jarpal 
iransfer, just who ts a "that and agriculture are closely related; in- 
im the larger 
fake} domain 


tment of the Interior 


Congress is! 1, rebliz: 


Journal — 
urged to transfer the national forests 
of Alaska from the Department of 








ilson was sec-| will see in 


been carried on for the past 15 -ycars 
There is a0 8¢) cemtt 
3 








permanent nat: 
- they are handled elsewhere. 





ralize the 


to 
erests of Alaska and many/ y 
the attempt another effort 





ional interests as 


— Forestry 





sed cost of every neces- 
sity of life because of the part wood 
plays im all industries. 

It has been a hard fight to save the 
nation’s forests from the complete de- 
ich selfish interests 

E since Roose- 





tt lared war against those inter- 
ests the fight has had to be kept up’ 
The move 


now 
to transfer the forestry service back 
to ment of the- Interior— 
“the reab estate branch of the govern 
ment"—is simply a-counter-attack by 
those who f 
in for Long own pockets It 


part-| must be defeat 


Post —The best possible 
evidence that it will not be to the ad- 
vantage of the United States Forest 

vice, wently not to t 
advantage of the country, to transfer 
it from the Department of , Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the 





te- 
in bills awaiting 


-| rier, as is p 
action in the House and Senate, 
that the friends of forestry, of widely| ... 








Agriculture to the Department o! be 

ieee ie frst oy it is ae ~ it imto the national life, as can the| varying shades opinion so far as 
st im a movement to transfer all it of iculture. other matters relating to the conser- 
the national forests to the Interior shou ad their congrese- toe timber resources 
Department. This would be sheer] ™e= ge afte ey get are 2 Gi SS eas 
folly Public opmmion is now tapidly| im terms that they do not wish the/ c! Proposal is scent 
Swinging inte support of an adequate of — ure dismem-| an attempt to despoi Alaska .of its 
forestry policy, including efficient fire| bered, and shat they will not forests, which are among the 
protection and" extensive reforesta-| kindly om any agen-| resources of the Territory. And or- 
thon. The forest service should Be| cies devel » tions which ierecone 
| strengthened, not divided or broken| cultural interests of the country away/ able positions with reference to the 

from farmer's @wn. department} national forestry policy, as outlined 





Seell ; A 
atte by dite to save te [ eent you by U 
Nong but} St N. W. Washington, D. C. 
— have effected such| The Association thanks the edi- 
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tenti 
It is highly probable that they a. 
right. Without intending any reflec- 


i 


fit 
23F 


s is the desne of 
somebody or of some interest to carry 
it 


stead. Thus there would be duplica- 
tion of government activities 





Cinciemati Post—A Washington) the state a protest against the 
correspondent of The Post, descrid-| posed transfer of the U. S. Beannat 

















on.) ti i. ine. 
and lumber is alread: 


‘are| into action. 


il-} those changes are made. 


ing Secretary “A. B: Fall's plan for! Markets and the Forest Service from 
transferring the Forest = the Department of Agriculture to the 
Deparjment of Commerce and the In- 
terior 
On behalf of the Forest Service, 
sumilar tigen is voiced by the 
American Association and 
< Chief Forester le 
Sat Saas Se OE On nel en: Be ii rey. nhs om 
The Forest Service looks upon a 
forest as a crop to 
ested and market 








among common 
Probably there are those who want 
the change made. * 

But why? 
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Savannah Presa.—Forestry is a part 
of agriculture and is so reCognized all 
over the world. 

Now, if this service is transferred 

Department, it be- 
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St. Paul Pioneer Press —There is 
little to be said about the transfer of 
the United States Forestry Service 
from the Department of Agriculture 
into that of a atin. as advocated | #! 

fall, except in 
Friends of the se a 


‘i in ‘tment 
Agriculture, and almost the only un 
iriendly critics it has are those inter- 
ests which find their selfish and preda- 
tory aims thwarted by the alertness 
of this government agency. 

What the American forests need is 
not a transfer of the forestry sevice 
one 


fr 
but a broad ‘national pe eae 
For- 


through a devel- 





in their efforts to stir public opinion 


The Forest Service itself, various | 
leaders 





forestry associations, and 





down 
10 as well for Congress to minimize 
the use of red tape, to eliminate du- 
plication and increase efficiency in 
managing the nation’s business, but it 
id avoid doing a 30 popi- 
tively harmful as is. To turaYhe 
laskan forests over to the Interior 
‘partment would, umless these for- 
ests are to be ire the 
establishment of a mew and separate 











rot: nationa’ 

-| forests need, first of all, and they will 

have protectors so long as 
st | 


they are! 
# the charge of the Agricultural | 
partment al the present for 
vice «lt is there that they should 





San Francisco —The public 
lands dwvision of the Interior Depart- 








TROUBLE OVER THE WILL 





—Chapin in The Country Gentleman 





Louisville Courier-Joarnal—Much 
done by the publicity 
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A 
Facsimile 
of a 
News-sheet 
Quoting 
Leading 
Newspapers 
on 
the 
Proposed 
Transfer 
of 
the 
United 
States 
Forest 
Service 
and 
Sent 
by 
the 
American 
Forestry 
Association 
to 
President 
Harding, 
to 
Members 
of 
Congress 
and 
to 
Newspapers 
Throughout 
the 
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THE FIGHT FOR ALASKA’S FORESTS 


Y ECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FALL, exer- 

cised over the widespread and vigorous opposition to 
his plan for transferring the National Forests in Alaska 
from the Department of Agriculture to his department, 
issued a statement on March 4 setting forth his views. 
The newspapers gave considerable space to his declara- 
tions and to others which followed, including denials 
that the Department of Agriculture was conducting 
propaganda against Secretary Fall. All of this, follow- 
ing the very wide publication of articles opposing the 
proposed transfer distributed on news sheets of the 
American Forestry Association has resulted in the public 
becoming unusually well informed regarding this very 
important matter. 


As a result of this widespread information the opposi- 
tion to taking the National Forests from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where they have been very satisfac- 
torily administered, has become most pronounced. The 
newspapers are practically a unit in protesting against 
the proposal and scores of influential organizations have 
condemned it. 

Secretary Fall’s statement of March 4 is, in part, as 
follows: 

“T appeared before the Committee on Territories of the 
House and later the Committee on Territories of the Sen- 
ate, and made statements before each concerning the 
proposed pending legislation known, first, as the Curry 
Bill, which proposed, in short, the establishment of a 
commission form of Government in Alaska; second, 
of a bill along the line of the Overman Bill, authorizing 
the President to allocate and coordinate the duties of the 
different bureaus now having jurisdiction over activi- 
ties and property of the national government in Alaska ; 
and third, a bill of a similar character, vesting in the 
Secretary of the Interior the authority over most of 
such activities, by transferring to the Interior Depart- 
ment of the United States, offices of such bureaus oper- 
ating in Alaska and the control over the property ad- 
ministered under the laws enacted by the Congress. 


“(1) I opposed the Curry Bill. 


“(2) I approved the passage of either the bill au- 
thorizing the President to allocate and coordinate, or 
the bill vesting the authority directly in the Interior 
Department. 


“Among these activities was the administration of the 
forests in Alaska, to the end that the work of the In- 
terior Department might be coordinated, by transfer of 
the forests to the Interior, the administration of the 
mining laws, the agricultural entry laws, the construc- 
tion of roads and other methods of transportation, etc. 

“This at once brought down upon my devoted head 
the wrath of Mr. Gifford Pinchot and his followers, 
and immediately there was issued a press sheet in glar- 
ing black headlines, purporting to be sent out by the 


American Forestry Association. This sheet urged each 
person receiving the sheet to take it to the editor of his 
newspaper and to impress upon him its importance. 
In the first column appears an interview quoting from 
Colonel Greeley, Chief of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. In the second column is a picture of this very 
efficient official, and under the picture the explanation 
in headlines : ‘Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, who challenges plan to get con- 
trol over Alaska’s forests.’ 


“Below this appears a prominent sub-head: ‘Raps 
Fall in public’s war for forests,’ followed by a quota- 
tion apparently emanating from the American Foresters 
or someone else (He means the Society of American 
Foresters.—Editor) to the effect : 

“The purposes back of this attempt can be surmised, though 
they are not accurately known. Secretary of the Interior A. 
B. Fall is apparently chief sponsor of this movement, as he 
was the chief sponsor for the so-called Curry Bill, still tech- 
nically before Congress but probably now dead. This bill 
was directed against continued public control of the great natu- 
ral resources of Alaska * * * * * A more daring piece of 
legislation has not been attempted in our time. The vast 
wealth of the great Empire of Alaska was to be turned over to 
an absolutely irresponsible body, from which the people of 
Alaska and the people of the United States would have no appeal 
whatsoever,” etc., etc. 

“I was absent upon official business when this sheet 
was sent out, but immediately received a telegram from 
my office describing it and quoting from it. The chiefs 
of several of the bureaus of this department whose 
efforts to administer the public laws are so frequently 
hampered by activities of the Forestry Bureau and of 
Mr. Pinchot, were outraged at this vicious and unwar- 
ranted attack upon the head of a coordinate department 
of the Government, and appearing with a related ar- 
ticle of his own, by the chief forester of a bureau in the 
Department of Agriculture. I was urged to take the 
matter up directly with the President and to call his 
attention to the impropriety, to say the least, of such 
practice. I replied by wire to the assistant and admin- 
istrative secretaries of this department on December 
30, that it was all right to call the attention of the Presi- 
dent to the matter, but if they did so, to hand him my 
telegram in which I directed that if any public state- 
ment was given out it should be simply along these lines: 

“That the question of Alaskan and other matters would in 
our judgment be commented on upon official responsibility di- 
rect to Congress where legislation is pending, and for the 
Interior Department officers and employees thus dealing with 
official business not to bias or prejudice or influence legislation 
by propaganda and untruthful statements.” 

“This telegram was called to the attention of the 
President and a public statement contained in a few 
lines given out to the press as directed by myself.” 


Secretary Fall also refers to statements of W. A. 
Babbitt, an article by Prof. H. H. Chapman, in the 
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“Shall Alaska Become the Promised Land of Bilk and 
Money for the Interests?” Says Call to Kill Plan 





— Ss Es 


WARNS AS TO 
FUTURE OF | 
ALASKA 


Col. Greeley, Chief of U S. For-! 
est Service Challenges Scheme! 
to Get Control of Greatest As- 
set Country Has Today by Gov- 
erning Board Plan. 
Washington———Warning against 

the Development Board Plan for 

Alaska and advising that the territory! 


‘CALLS U. S. TOBATTLE ON TO, U.S. Forest. 
FIGHT FOR | KEEP TIMBER | Change is 


oe 

| ALASKA __—‘ FOR PUBLIC | Vicious 

American Forestry Association| American Forestry Association| Move to Put Forest Service in 
Points to Millions in Forest! Opposes Move to Take Forests| Department of Interior is Called 
Wealth in “Seward's Folly” and) of Alaska from Control of U.S.| “Most Serious Attack Yet 
Asks for Country’s Backing in) Forest Service and Give Them) M Made on the Conservation 
Campaign for Continued Con-| to Interior Dep. in This Country.” 
trol by Forest Service. Washington———“Shall Alaska be New York:City. In a letter sent 
Washington Millions of dotlars| ™ade the “promised land of bilk and| out by the New York Section of the 

Jon forest wealth im Alaska, for which ™Oney for the mnterests,”"is the ques-| Society of American Foresters the tax 








Seward “in his folly” paid $7,200,000 "0" up to the American people, says| paying public is called upon to help 
im 100, ust fty-Rve years ager are a ® Statement today from P.'S. Ridadale| t= killmg “one of the most serigus at 
| stake im the move to take the forests *t*etary of the American Forestry) tacks which has yet been made on the 
of Alaska from the control of the ae Association, which opposes the plan| conservation movement in this coun- 
partment of Agriculture and place © take the forests of Alaska out of try” The attack referred to is the 
the hands of the U. $ Forest Service| plan to take the Forest Service out of 
and turn them over to the Interior| the Department of Agriculture and 
cy XK Department. | put it im the Department of the Inte 
Cel Greeley has been m Alaska ang? COL, W. B. GREELEY pol Ean anenavackarts Geel “The timle has come for speahing| rior Coupled with this’ is the move 
made an a ry “ig her re-| Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, | siatc and upon all friends of forestry, about the forests of Alaska and the/to get control of the vast natural re- 
‘sources w e calls the greatest | efforts to remove them from the juris-| sources of Alaska and the whole 
asset the United States has today. The| “=a GH [ant mateerten oo BAS Ws Oe ele ns Beoee Soe -"says| United States 
article “What is Wrong With Alaska” control of Alaska’s dew pueeet coud, the statement “No less than seventy-| The fight to kill the plan for “board 
The Association points to the re- i billion feet of merchantable tim-| control comes just as it is announced 


is of the, most timely mature because 
of the scheme to put the forests un- ber stand in the Tongass and Chu-| that l’resident Harding in company 


cle in the American Forestry Maga- 
zine, the official organ of the Ameri-! 
can Forestry Association, says the 
ee ee ae 


them mm the Interior Department, says 
|a statement from the Americag For 











4 port of Chief Forester Greeley as ar- 
<i ae gage te tates rior De Ba fiat Set She ‘iets ania 4a! | gacb Natupaal Forests enough to fur-| with Secretary Fall will visit the ter 
showing how the white Povslaon fei volved and On it bases its request for — annually over ane billion fect Otj titory next summer At the Offices of 
off 23.4 per Rin in vol yea | Vigorous opposition to the” proposed] pulp wood and other material to our| the Society of American Foresters 
Greeley psn for transferring the forests to} ee te for ali time uf the forests) word has been received that the Ame: 


plan 
eee =| Peemes War eens... oe Se Visca | Freer Aavcaton wih ac 
“An effort is now being made to tion brings out these points im the an-| bronusedsland oi bilk and mone bers‘in every state has joined the hght 
create for Alaska a local Commission, | For Forests aual report by Col. Greeley the sutsrests 13. now up to the Ameri yp ~ 
or t Board, which would, “The National Forests of Alaska] can people to decide? -etoeare eather eng ag Ooieeow Sa 
ro | “Ui fgg sent out in the mame of K 





take over the duties } = , | contain mae acres and o nder the jurisdiction of the For-| 
the various Fedetal executives to-| Society of American Foresters in | 000,000,000 feci of timber of 9 quality | est Service these forests have not only| 5 Pll poe Di TS Ng se wd 
gether with the administration of all/ Nationwide Campaign to | swlable for geacral consumption, This| served local requirements fo: | Se ~Atmerican Foresters says Society 





is is an Opportunity which should per — of the forests and there-| 


eed which would turn the | per constmption of the United States. der conditions which will insure the! 
-| ¢ permanence of these new re-| As President of the Society of 


mgly, over be noe away by inviting unre-| by 
up national s for the cious the Department of the Interior. | strained and destructive exploitation. dustries, the proposal is made in Con-| tach Section wy 0 oe, engine. 
licly timber, publicly owned Denunciation of the plan as received| “Since these National Forests were — to cut off the administration = eae heir hel and al xd 
sources of food, coal and oil resources,| here and sent bropdcast by the Society | placed under administration in 1906| the Alaskan forests from the Forest] is ore ascing bana ieee thwarting 
ter migratory birds,/of American Foresters, New Y. they have been open freely for the Serviee and place them in untried/ s praneset 9 “ 
se of timber and other commercial hands im the Interior Department | soraen Sant sone af the Sesion 


ol says in part: 
in the long run. It has built up spe-| “The National Forests, the National | resources under regulations of an ex- Chiefs, because of their connection 
cialized organizations handling these! Forest Policy. and the whole conser- — ly liberal and simple ¢ 
varied re: —— best techni- | vation movement now f rious | te ——— cut today to the/ the — erritories co 
cal experience a i the country| danger. It is the duty of foresters to extent of al 000,000 board feet) was strongly endor: y the Secre- : f 
affords. Should it now, by one stroke,| acquaint themselves with this datger | annually. They furnish 9 per cent) tary of the Interior beng ty such age ag na eae 
init -|im order that they may once more | of all the timber used in the Terri-- “The change would be fraught with| ae riends of the Forest Service 


sixth of our total area from oe uni-|throw their special knowledge and | tory; they supply every sawmill on the aged ov to the “yee interests, Setore Commons sent to eos 
ee iy appl: | Of} their moral leadershig_into the fight. | Alaskan coast with logs. they furnish for the forests would taken es them ines Of activity in bs .5 Ave 
Of assistanm 





“This danger consists in the — ber tn bor shoo of the pil 
the very|/ now being made to transfer the Na- t am 8! 
purpose ae their ae acmaemt J tional Forests to the Department of ere are meg 9 no residents 
thi he Interior. . bulk of the timber used in the mines organization, has developed sound and) "0° the National For 
“And from the standpoint of Alaska “on ao back of this amen spt | im their portion of the Termtory Sites! workable policies, and has the confi- ony os erasing, tnber and other eer 
areall, to coder vp bring chest the|con be torniopd, thangh ney ane wot hase beve readily and freely obtained| dence of the country at large Products, who would gladly come 
most effective deve! ent of her re-l accurately known. Secretary a the | within them for a large sumbe: * fores ww be ti 
sources, it would be unwise to cut her| Interior, A. B. Fall, is ely the | saln 
off from the direct application of the) chief sponsor of this movement, as he | fox farms, and commercial —- = hands of a Department which must Forest Se 
energies and from the technical and| was the chief sponsor for the so-called | ments of every character adapted 10) build up a similar bureau to adminis-| OTS ‘a of ae this support 
financial t| Carry Bia, stil technically before this region. ter them Inevitably the proposed] im order that the opinions of <b 
‘ongres: probably now Forest Service has labored action would result in changes of| People may be considered at the hear- 
Es bill was ‘encted again: Bes | steadily to promote the establishment) policy as well as in duplication of ef- mgs f th 
pul paper industry im Alaska, which fort Two goverament policies in for-| Rees ee al ame 
resources of Alaska. It, provided for | promises to one of its most im-|estry cert tions before the forestry profession 
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Federal organizations which are ex 
= * in doing the very things that 
laska needs to have done. 


Alaska is ae Fx becatise | 





turning, over all Fedesal actwities | portant iadnetrial developments, The| and public injury | The next step nat | today sad 1 hope that your section 
same can be Saeessteseatg, wnber poser, Gquaie, |sonma olieeed tp gaper sanmiacines| araly woul be 06 teamalor Ge entire) My og Sore ae ‘emsh strong support 
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This is a facsimile of the Association’s news sheet on the Alaskan situation to which 
Secretary of the Interior Fall takes exceptions, alleging that it was inspired by the 
Department of Agriculture. 





ords of the department and the 
Department of Justice will display 
exactly the same condition—that 
is, that case after case of timber 
trespass has been prosecuted by the 
Department of Justice, upon the 
recommendation of the Department 
of the Interior, in Alaska as well 
as elsewhere. 

“The law grants permission for 
cutting timber for mining and 
other purposes, and the small 
amount of timber which has been 
cut in Alaska, it must be remem- 
bered, has been used for purposes 
recognized by the law, has been 
used under the law and said use has 
resulted in the warming of the 
freezing bodies of pioneers; the 
melting of the gravels and tundra 
and soil that the miners might be 
able to reach the mineral wealth ly- 
ing below same, for the timbering 
of shafts for the coal mines of the 
Government, and the timbering, in 
some instances of the mines of the 
prospector and developer. Such 
use of timber is the ordinary use 
to which it has been put during all 
the ages down to the present time. 

“Tt is true that the settler can 
go upon the lands of Alaska, en- 
trance to which is not prohibited 
by stupid and arbitrary regulation 
of the Forestry Bureau, and there 
secure under the laws a homestead 
and use the sparse-growing timber 
upon it for the construction of a 
log house, where his wife may be 
protected and his children may be 
born. 

“T am aware of the fact, as are 
the people of the western country 
generally where the public land and 
National Forests are situated, that 


New York Times, both of which he disputes, and to other this is contrary to the theory of Mr. Pinchot, is not in ac- 
articles in newspapers and magazines which he Classes as cord with what is so well known as Pinchotism, and does 
propaganda. Sle not meet with the approval of Colonel Greeley. 

Mr. Fall goes on to outline his views regarding Alaska “Right development in Alaska should be pursued upon 
and in reference to the forests, and the opposition to his the comprehensive plan reported long since by the Alaskan 


plans, says: 

“The laws of the United States provide a penalty for 
timber cutting upon the public lands not withdrawn as 
forests, and the records of the courts and the recorded de- 
cisions published from those of the Supreme Court through- 
out the circut and district court reports, will show that 
these laws have been administered by the Interior Depart- 
ment and the Departmentt of Justice through prosecution 
of those trespassing upon such timber. The rec- mission ; 


Alaska is now: 





Engineering Commission, and the Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, that freight for the now completed Government road 
may be delivered to it from the wonderful mineral de- 
posits of the Kantishna, Mount McKinley and other min- 
eral districts. The road building and trail building in 


“(r) Under the jurisdiction of the Alaskan Road Com- 
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“(2) Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Good 
Roads ; 

“(3) Under the Territorial Road Board of Alaska. 

“The first and the last are cooperating closely. The 
second, which has twelve hundred thousand dollars in its 
treasury, through the gracious act of Congress, can not 
or will not cooperate nor allow the Alaskan Road Com- 
mission the use of any funds, nor has Congress directed 
that the use of these funds should be allowed outside the 
forest boundaries. 

“My thought as a business man was that Congress 
should provide a proper working organization and adopt 
a comprehensive plan of development embracing trans- 
portation by railroad, boat, dirt road, dog road, trail, etc., 
the best utilization of non-metalliferous mineral deposits 
and other resources in mineral lands and water. 

“T stated before the Committee that the present system 
was wrong, and suggested if Congress did not desire to 
coordinate other activities and place them under the jur- 
isdiction of the Interior Department or directly under the 
jurisdiction of the President, then the activities of the 
Interior Department in the matter of homes, town sites, 
mines, roads and all other lines, should be transferred to 
the Agricultural or some other department. For this | 
am held up to execration, public abuse and private 
calumny. 

“T am in possession of letters written by Mr. Pinchot to 
editors who he thought were in accord with the propa- 
ganda to which I call your attention, which contain his 
personal assurance that the entire purpose in suggesting 
such coordination as I have mentioned was that I should 
wreck the Forest Service. Upon being called to task for 
making this assertion, Mr. Pinchot has replied that years 
ago I had made an attack in the Senate upon the Forestry 
Bureau, and that at one time I had some personal trouble 
with that Bureau. 

“Mr. Pinchot is right in his statement— 

“(1) That I made a speech attacking the Forestry 
Bureau administration in 1912 in the United States Sen- 
ate ; 

“(2) He is right in stating, but omits the facts, that 
several years before I came into the Senate I had a per- 
mit upon a forest reserve in New Mexico for grazing 
sheep ; 

“That I bought out other parties who had preferential 
rights, with waiver of their claims under the “use book” 
regulations; that the local assistant or deputy forester 
demanded of me original copies of bills of sale, etc., 
which were then in the hands of the recorder; that as 
the forester knew me, as everyone in southern New 
Mexico knew me, I became irritated at the delays and 
aggravations incident to a request for the recognition 
of what I believed to be my rights. I wrote a letter to 
the district forester, which was forwarded on to Mr. 
Graves, then Forester, and the latter agreed with the 
conclusions of the local officer; that I immediately sur- 
rendered my own permit, did not make any further appli- 
cation for permit under my waivers, but moved my sheep 
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forty-five miles across country to a ranch which I owned, 
and this ended the incident. 

“In the speech which I made in the Senate, as can be 
discovered by reference to it, I stated that I was not 
opposed to the conservation of the forests; that I was 
opposing the administration by the Forestry Bureau; 
that I opposed the maintenance of small strips of land 
in more than one place by the Forestry Bureau, within 
which narrow strips were patented springs of water nec- 
essary for the use of stock upon the adjacent range; 
that such administration was merely for the purpose of 
securing fees with which to make some showing to the 
Congress of the United States, justifying deficiency ap- 
propriations from that body. 

“As an evidence that my statement received consider- 
ation, I may say that 114,000 acres were thereafter elim- 
inated from these forests, including that portion of the 
forest which I had specifically referred to; that other 
eliminations followed, and that as an interesting side 
matter, I may say to you that in one elimination in 1918, 
of several thousand acres from a forest reserve to which 
I had referred in this speech, every acre has been taken 
up under the homestead acts by the returned soldiers of 
the recent war. 

I understand perfectly well that my ideas as to the 
development of our natural resources and making them 
accessible to our returned soldiers and other citizens, do 
not meet with the approval of certain narrow-minded and 
biased bureaucratic government officials and their spon- 
sors.” 

PRESIDENT PACK ANSWERS FALL 

The American Forestry Association on March 8 car- 
ried “The Case of the People vs. The Proposal to Trans- 
fer the U. S. Forest Service to the Department of the 
Interior” direct to President Harding and members of 
Congress. This “case of the people” is a resume of the 
editorial opinion of the country denouncing the proposed 
plan to take the Forest Service out of the Department 
of Agriculture. These editorial opinions were sent to the 
President and to members of Congress. 

The Association says that Secretary Fall is misin- 
formed if he believes that Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace has anything to do with the Association’s protest 
against the proposed transfer, or that Gifford Pinchot 
has anything to do with guiding the Association’s poli- 
cies. The statement authorized by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, the president of the, Association, follows: 

“Secretary Fall takes exceptions to what he calls ‘the 
propaganda’ of the American Forestry Association. If 
stating its objections to placing the United States Forest 
Service in the Interior Department, if giving to the 
newspapers the objections of the foresters of the country 
as voiced by the Society of American Foresters, if quot- 
ing United States Forester Greeley on the Alaskan situ- 
ation, is propaganda—then the Association conducts 
propaganda. So did Paul Revere in his famous ride. 

“If reprinting and distributing editorial expressions of 
the Chicago Tribune saying ‘Our Forests are in Danger,’ 
or the Milwaukee Journal saying ‘No More Ballingerism 
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Please,’ and similar expressions from the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Louisville Courier-Journal, the New 
York Evening Mail, and dozens of other newspapers is 
propaganda, then the American Forestry Association 
sends out propaganda. 

“The American Forestry Association, with thousands 
of members who are citizens of every state in the Union, 
represents the public and is quite willing to rest the 
propaganda question with the editors of the country and 
with the public. It at no time has consulted Secretary 
Wallace as to its policies nor did he know what it was 
doing unless he saw it in the newspapers. 

“President Warren G. Harding, in welcoming the Farm 
Conference to Washington, closed his address by im- 
pressing upon the delegates the importance of forestry to 
the farmer. That was the best kind of propaganda, in 
the opinion of the American Forestry Association, and it 
has collected comments on the President’s statement all 
over the country and is printing these editorial comments 
in the next issue of its magazine. 

“The Association’s magazine printed an article by Sec- 
retary Fall on the recreational value of our National 
Parks and what they mean to the country. It then sent 
that article all over the country and it was widely print- 
ed. That is the kind of useful information which the As- 
sociation sends out in its news service regularly. 

“As President Harding well pointed out, forestry is of 
prime importance to the farmer. The Association stands 
against transferring the Forest Service because the in- 
terests of forestry are inseparable from those of agricul- 
ture. More than sixty per cent of the forests in the 
long run will be in small ownership either attached to 
farms are interspersed among farms. The development 
of forests and agriculture must go hand in hand and are 
interdependent. 

“The Association opposes the proposed transfer be- 
cause such a step would lead to the division of the 
federal work of forestry among two or more departments 
with a consequent duplication of work weakening the 
leadership and lessening the effectiveness of that work in 
many directions. 

“As a result of the stand taken by the American For- 
estry Association hundreds of organizations throughout 
the country are vuicing their protest against the proposal 
to transfer the Forest Service to the Interior Department. 

“It will be of interest to some perhaps to. know that 
the article by Col. William B. Greeley, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, to which Secretary Fall takes ex- 
ception as ‘vicious propaganda’ against him, was writ- 
ten before President Harding announced the make-up ot 
his cabinet. 

“There the case lies. We have yet to find an editorial 


expression favoring the transfer. The public, it seems, 


has its mind made up on the proposition.” 
GREELEY’S STATEMENT 
Col. W. B. Greeley, commenting on Secretary Fall's 
statement, said: 
“The idea that the Forest Service is conducting a pro- 
paganda against the Secretary of Interior is absurd. 
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“Following a personal inspection of the National For- 
ests in Alaska in 1920 I wrote an article on the situa 
tion in Alaska, which took issue with the proposal to turn 
the natural resources of the Territory over to a develop 
ment board. This proposal was an old one, having ap- 
peared and reappeared a number of different times in 
discussion of Alaskan affairs. The article in question 
was given the American Forestry Magazine for publi- 
cation several months before Secretary Fall assumed his 
present duties. My position regarding the National For- 
ests in Alaska was restated plainly in the official hear- 
ings held subsequently by the committees on territories 
of the House and Senate. Everything I have had to say 
on this subject has dealt solely with the principles of 
Federal administration in Alaska, and included no criti- 
cism or attack upon anyone. 

“Whatever the American Forestry Association has to 
say about the National Forests in Alaska, or any other 
subject has been said without any suggestion or par- 
ticipation on my part. The American Forestry Maga- 
zine has occasionally quoted from my published state- 
ments or testimony before Congressional committees, but 
that is the extent of my connection with material used 
by the Association. 

“The idea that the Forest Service is conducting propa- 
ganda against the Secretary of Interior is absurd. The 
question as to which department should administer the 
forests should be settled on its merits. Secretary Fall 
is misinformed if he thinks the Forest Service is mak- 


ing any fight on him.” 
SECRETARY WALLACE REPLIES 


Referring to the declaration by Secretary Fall that he 
has been the object of “a vicious and unwarranted attack” 
in propaganda emanating from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Secretary Wallace, in a letter to Senator Capper, 
said: 

“There is absolutely no foundation for such a charge. 
Neither the Department of Agriculture nor anyone con- 
nected with it has been guilty of issuing propaganda of 
this kind.” 

Declaring that Secretary Fall’s charges are unjust 
and are based on misunderstandings, the letter states: 

“The charge seems to rest on a paragraph in an article 
written by Colonel Greeley and published in the Ameri- 
can Forestry Magazine of April, 1921. The injustice 
of this charge is at once evident when it is known that 
the article in question was prepared by Colonel Greeley 
in the fall of 1920, some months before the present ad- 
ministration came into power. 

“Even if the article had been published later,” Secre- 
tary Wallace declared, “I find nothing in it which can 
possibly be interpreted as vicious propaganda or as 
criticism of the head of any other department.” 

“Colonel Greeley, head of the Forest Service, is a man 
of the finest character, with a very high sense of pro- 
prieties and of public duties. He is quite incapable of 
lending himself to improper criticism of the heads of 
other government departments.” 














Refusing to discuss reasons for retaining the Forest 
Service in the Department of Agriculture, Secretary 
Wallace declared the question is now up to President 
Harding. 

’ “Tt does not seem to me a question which I can discuss 
with propriety at this time,” he said. “This whole ques- 
tion of department reorganization has been presented to 
the President, and the understanding has been that when 
the President is ready to consider the matter he will 
talk with the heads of the departments involved. Until 
that time I do not feel free to discuss the question. I 
am, of course, very much interested in the matter of 
reorganization insofar as it affects the activities which 
are an essential part of this department.” 

Secretary Wallace expressed the belief that the whole 
controversy would come to light. “I have no doubt,” he 
said, “that in due time there will be ample opportunity 
for presentation of views on these matters.” 

Replying to Secretary Fall’s criticism that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is party to a scheme to cut 
timber on the forest reserves for shipment to Asia, 
Secretary Wallace declared this charge is based on “an 
entire misunderstanding of facts.” 

Concerning work of the Department of Agriculture 
in Alaska, Secretary Wallace stated that in recent months 
he has talked with Alaskan experts, among whom are 
Gov. Scott Bone, Col. Frederick Mears, chairman of 
the Alaskan Engineering Commission, and Maj. James 
G. Steese, president of the Alaskan Board of Road Com- 
missioners. 

“In the course of conversations with them,” Secretary 
Wallace said, “I took pains to ask them about the work 
of the Department of Agriculture in Alaska. All of 
them spoke of it in the most commendatory way. I 
asked them especially of the work of the Forest Service, 
and again they spoke in the highest terms of the manner 
in which the Forest Service is carrying on its work, 
and of the character of the men in charge.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 

The Washington (D. C.) Herald says: “Commenting 
on the proposed transfer advocated by the Secretary of 
Interior, Senator Capper, leader of the farm bloc, said: 
‘Personally I am opposed to this transfer, and I believe 
every member of the farm bloc will oppose it. Re- 
gardless of what recommendation is made by the admin- 
istration, we will fight this legislation. I do not think 
there is a chance that the Forestry Service transfer will 
be approved by Congress.’ 

“Senator Robinson, also a member of the farm bloc, 
expressed a like opinion. ‘The Forest Service seems 
to be doing all right where it is. I do not know of any- 
one besides Secretary Fall who wants the transfer. 1 
will oppose any legislation to place the service in the In- 


terior Department.’ 
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“Representative Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa, chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, said: ‘This com- 
mittee is opposed to the proposed transfer of the Forest 
Bureau. Unless efforts in that direction cease, I have 
assurance of the passage of a bill which will take the 
public domain from the Interior and place it under the 
Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture.’ ” 


COMMENDS FORESTRY SERVICE 


Delegate Dan Sutherland, of Alaska, in a newspaper 
interview defended the present administration of the 
Forest Service in Alaska. Commenting on the adminis- 
tration under Colonel Greeley, he commended the work 
done by the Forest Service. 

“I don’t think the service could be improved,” he said. 
“Colonel Greeley seems to be a high type man and his 
bureau is giving fine service. I have talked with repre- 
sentatives of the largest paper companies in the United 
States relative to the leasing provisions allowed by the 
Forest Service, and they tell me it is liberal enough to 
accommodate them in every respect. As far as I have 
heard there has not been any criticism of the Forest 
Service in Alaska.” 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—Secretary Fall, prickling with re- 
sentment because of the earnest efforts of American conserva- 
tionists to prevent the transfer of forestry control from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Interior Department, com- 
plains that he is the target of propagandists. The Secretary 
is absolutely correct. There is a nation-wide propaganda 
against the transfer. It is the work of unselfish citizens whose 
sole motive is to preserve for future generations some con- 
siderable part of America’s present forest wealth. No matter 
how considerable this part may be it will be less than it 
should be. Exploitation and reckless waste have only recently 
been checked, and this is due largely to the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in transferring forest control from the political 
Department of the Interior to the non-political Department 
of Agriculture. The propaganda which now annoys Secretary 
Fall is inspired solely by the disinterested Americans who 
believe that Roosevelt’s good work should not be undone, and 
who are zealously striving to save the forests from the devas- 
tation which would follow the return of political control. 

No one has attributed sinister motives to Secretary Fall. 
He doubtless believes that under the control of the Interior 
Department the forests would be adequately safeguarded. 
The fact remains that under the control of that department the 
forests were not safeguarded, while under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture the work of forest conservation 
has reached a high plane of efficiency. 

It is significant that practically all the propaganda is in op- 
position to the change. Those who advocate the transfer have 
refrained from trying to convince the public. Their incentives 
are political, and they have hoped that political arguments 
would be sufficient to persuade Congress. It is not unlikely 
that they would have been sufficient had it not been for the 
propaganda which has been disseminated by the American 
Forestry Association and other organizations devoted to con- 
servation. 

If the forestry discussion leads to an open breach between 
Secretary Fall and Secretary Wallace the president will be 
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WONDERFUL FOR SOMEBODY 

















Secretary of the Interior Fall has a perfectly wonder- 
ful plan for Alaska 

He sees how a lot of money is to be made up there and 
he’s going to let-you in on it if he possibly can. He 
said so. 

“If I can get the legislation through Congress,” he 
says, “I propose to have a revolving fund created with 
which to develop the immense resources of Alaska. 

“Oil wells, copper smelters, etc., will be developed and 
run by this department until they are strong enough to 
live without government aid. At that time they will be 
sold or leased for long periods to private capital.” 

See the point? 

Mr. Fall will take your money .nd with it start things 
going in Alaska. 

And then after you take the losses and the enterprises 
begin to make money he will let you step out and big 
business step in! 

Isn't that nice? 

“IT am perfectly sincere in this,” 
doubt he is. 

What do you think about it? 


says Mr. Fall. No 
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HOW THE SCRIPPS-McRAE PAPERS VIEW IT 
The above cartoon and statement appeared in the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Daily News and some of the twenty-eight other 
Scripps-McRae newspapers. 


called upon to choose between partisan interests and the pub- 
lic interest. 

There is good reason to hope that aroused and enlightened 
public sentiment will prevent the backward step which has 
been contemplated. Without the propaganda this sentiment 
could not have been created. Propaganda with an evil motive, 
whether it be veracious or mendacious, cannot accomplish a 
great deal in the United States. But propaganda which is 
based on public interest and which adheres strictly to the 
truth is a legitimate and useful method directing attention to 
pending legislation which is undesirable. The campaign to 
save the forests is an instance of propaganda at its best. 


Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch—Secretary Fall has come out 
into the open in his effort to get the forestry management of 
the federal government out of the Department of Agriculture 
and into his own jurisdiction. In an ill-tempered letter to a 


member of the House, Secretary Fall states that he knows that 
his ideas as to the development of our material resources “do 
not meet with the approval of certain narrow-minded and 
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biased bureaucratic government officials and their followers.” 

This is simply an attempt to create the belief that opposi- 
tion to the transfer of the forestry work is merely a part of 
the opposition to a more efficient reorganization of the entire 
executive branch of the government. If Secretary Fall’s in- 
formation on the whole foresery situation is so limited that 
he can entertain such an opinion, this alone would be enough 
to show that he is not the man into whose keeping the forestry 
interests of the country should be placed. 

Secretary Fall ought to know that one of the difficulties 
which the administration is finding in getting proper public 
support for the reorganization plan is the fact that this plan 
is carrying the load of this proposed forestry transfer, con- 
trary to the judgment of virtually everybody who has given 
serious attention to the problems of reforestation, and of the 
proper care an economic utilization of the forest areas still 
uncut. Many who would like to give their active influence 
to the cause of departmental reorganization are unable to do 
so, as long as that cause is linked with this wholly reactionary 


proposition. 


The Washington Correspondent of the Philadelphia North 
American, on March 8 wrote—“‘The attempt by Secretary 
of the Interior Albert Fall to obtain contro] of the re- 
sources of Alaska, and also of the National Forests in 
the western states, has precipitated such a fight by conserva- 
tionists throughout the country that unless President Harding 
shall intervene to stop the controversy within his own cabinet, 
and take a stand against the Fall proposal, the whole admin- 
istration may be involved in a serious scandal. * * * * 
With the attacks upon him of which Secretary Fall complains, 
Mr. Pinchot has had nothing whatever to do. The attacks 
have resulted from activities of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation against Mr. Fall’s demand that he be given control 
of Alaskan resources and forest reserves in the states. Even 
the Forestry Association has refrained from attacking Mr. 
Fall’s motives, and has thus far confined its efforts to pointing 
out that the policy Mr. Fall advocates would be a bad one for 
the country.” 

The Washington Correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, on March 7 wrote — “The  bureau- 
cratic aspects of the situation are much less important 
than its possible effects upon the preservation of the greatest 
forest area under the flag. Tree destruction has been one of 
the penalties of our civilization. It had been hoped that the 
exception to the course of thoughtless extravagance and 
waste might be recorded in Alaska. 

“It is relatively immaterial what department wins the glory, 
provided tree wealth in the vast Northwest Territory is prop- 


erly husbanded.” 


Ann Arbor (Mich.) Times News—“The time element is 
important in any consideration of the forestry problem. 
In a few years the growth of centuries can be cut away. 
That is why government officials should be very slow to 
make any change at Washington which would endanger 
the future of our national forests. If federal officials obey 
the demand that is heard in every section of the country 
they will leave the Forest Service alone. 

“The proposed change has been and is being opposed 
by the Michigan Farm Bureau, by members of the faculty 
at the university, and by many organizations throughout the 
state and the United States. 

“There is a demand for the standing timber, to be sure, on 
the part of men interested in the commercial phases of 
timber cutting, but there is a far greater demand that we look 
to the future before cutting down the comparatively small 
amount of timber that we still have standing. 

“Leave the Forest Service alone.” 
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SECRETARY FALL APPEALS FOR HELP 


ty opposing the transfer of the National Forests of 
Alaska from the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, to the Department of Interior, the American 
Forestry Association has brought down upon itself the 
wrath of Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall. Early 
in March, Secretary Fall appealed to the President to 
protect him from what he called “vicious propaganda” 
emanating from the American Forestry Association. 
This he followed with what appeared to be a carefully 
planned appeal for public support and sympathy by a 
series of statements and interviews given to the news- 
papers. 


The American Forestry Association has no persona 
quarrel with Secretary Fall. It has not attacked him per- 
sonally. It has no intention of doing so. But it does 
oppose and it will continue to oppose unequivocally such 
conservation proposals as it believes to be contrary to the 
public interest, whether they are sponsored by Secretary 
Fall or by someone else. It believes that many of Sec- 
retary Fall’s alleged conservation policies, which as a 
public servant he is seeking to make the law of the land. 
are dangerous to the public welfare and, if enacted into 
law, would have the effect of setting back conservation 
to the days when national resources were considered fair 
prey for monopolistic and capitalistic interests. 


For more than twenty years the people of the United 
States have fought to save what remains of the public 
iand forests and to make them serve permanently all the 
people as well administered properties. The American 
Forestry Association, a voluntary organization of more 
than forty years’ standing, has participated in that fight, 
always on the side of the public interests. It believes that 
the National Forests and the manner in which they are 
serving the public are the highest expression of the 
soundness of the conservation principles for which it 
stands. In answer to Secretary Fall’s charges, it replies 
that it flings down the gauntlet in the face of any pro- 
posals which it believes will undermine or annul the Na- 
tional Forests and the conservation principles which 
they embody. 

That the American Forestry Association is not alone 
in its distrust of Secretary Fall’s conservation policies 
is evidenced by the wide public protest which has been 
raised against making him the custodian of the National 
Forests. Newspapers in all parts of the country have 
voiced their criticism and scores of organizations have 
passed resolutions protesting against turning the Na- 
tional Forests over to the Department of the Interior. 
The time is not yet when a public servant can win his 
case by appealing for public sympathy. If the public 
thinks he is wrong in principle, it will not support him. 





SOME EXPLANATIONS SECRETARY FALL DID NOT MAKE 


i his quoted interviews with newspaper men last 

month, Secretary Fall made a number of statements 
which lacked explanation of fact. And in that respect 
they were misleading. He criticized the Department of 
Agriculture for permitting large quantities of high-grade 
lumber, including spruce for airplanes, to be shipped to 
Japan and China. “If I get control of the Forest Serv- 
ice,” he is quoted as saying, “I promise that not another 
foot of that kind of material will reach Japan.” 

Either Secretary Fall does not know, or he failed to 
impress his interviewer with the fact that only about 3 
per cent of the timber cut in Oregon and Washington 
is cut from the National Forests and that in the fiscal 
year 1920 the cut of lumber from the Indian forest reser- 
vations, under control of the Department of the Interior, 
in these two states exceeded slightly the cut from the 
National Forests. Although the cut from Indian reser- 


vations in Oregon and Washington during the fiscal year 
1921 is reported as somewhat smaller, the fact remains 
that the contracts by which timber is sold and cut from 
the Indian reservations contain no clauses prohibiting 


the exportation of lumber from the United States. The 
commercial purchaser of Indian forest stumpage is as 
free to export it to China and Japan as is the purchaser 
of National Forest stumpage. 

At the present moment, Secretary Fall’s department 
is advertising for sale 305,000,000 feet of timber in the 
Quinault Indian Reservation in Washington, under a 
sample contract which contains no clause prohibiting the 
purchaser from exporting the lumber, although the sale 
embraces 193,000,000 feet of cedar and 39,000,000 feet 
of spruce, species for which the export demand is great- 
est. Why does not Secretary Fall restrict the exporta- 
tion of timber sold by his own department before assert- 
ing what he would do on this exportation question should 
he get control of the National Forests? 

As for the total lumber cut in Washington and Oregon, 
almost 95 per cent is cut from private land, and Mr. 
Fall, as Secretary of Agriculture, would have no more 
authority to stop its exportation than he now has as 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Much was made by the Interior Secretary of the fact 
that there are large areas of non-timbered lands in the 
National Forests. This is a thread-bare species of ar- 
gument which has been made use of in practically every 
attack upon the National Forests. Anyone who is fa- 
miliar with western mountain topography knows that 
there are treeless areas interspersed among the forests. 
Nature did not clothe the rocky mountain tops above 
timber line or the south slopes with timber. As to the 
areas at lower elevation, Secretary Fall maght have en- 
lightened the public by explaining, for example, that 
the Nebraska Forest, which probably contains less tim- 
ber than any other National Forest, was established for 
the express purpose of reforestation by planting, and 
this the Forest Service is doing with marked success. 
He might have explained that the Forest containing 
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the largest non-timbered area is the Tonto Nationa: 
Forest in the Southwest, and that this area was added 
a few years ago at the express request of the Department 
of the Interior to protect the watershed of the reservoir 
created by the Roosevelt Dam, upon which the great 
scope of country, including Phoenix and the Salt River 
Valley of Arizona, is dependent for its water. 

The second largest addition of treeless land, Secretary 
Fall might have explained, was made by Congress to the 
Modoc Forest, in California, under pressure from the 
citizens of that state, who, exasperated by the failure of 
the Department of the Interior to regulate grazing on 
this land, demanded that it be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Forest Service. Secretary Fall should know 
that in practically every case “there’s a reason” why 
these non-timbered areas are in the National Forests. 





NEED OF A LAND POLICY FOR NORTHERN “CUT-OVERS” 


ECOGNITION of common interest and common 

problems in utilizing the 45,000,000 acres of cut-over 
land in Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin has brought 
into being a cooperative effort of almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in putting this empire of idle acres to its most 
productive use. This effort is expressed in the Tri-State 
Development Congress, an organization sponsored on a 
public service platform by representatives of the State 
universities and other state agencies and by individuals 
and organizations interested in the preservation and de- 
velopment of the states’ land resources. 

The Congress stands for more than the development 
of cut-over land. At its meeting in Milwaukee early in 
March it advocated a definite program of principles in 
which it took a stand on the preservation of existing for- 
ests, of game and fish and of the remaining recreational 
resources of these three states. The principles relating 
to forestry appear elsewhere in this issue of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. 

Anyone who sat through the deliberations of this Con- 
gress and listened to the diversified subjects presented 
could not fail to wonder why certain things which ob- 
viously ought to be done in the Lake States, are not done. 
Here, available to the markets of the world, are forty- 
five million acres of unused and uncared-for American 
soil, an area so large in the aggregate that the average 
mind cannot comprehend its vastness or its potential 
richness. Millions of acres are suitable for cultivation. 
Millions of acres are suitable for growing forests—a crop 
which yields wood, wood products, recreation, wild life 
and summer tourists. In addition there are several mil- 
lion acres in their natural forested state, which are being 
lumbered rapidly and ruthlessly, adding more loafing 
and unsightly acres to the already staggering total. 

A few hundred thousand of these acres are being re- 
claimed each year by settlers but not enough to offset even 
the reduced area now cut over annually by the lumber- 


men. The remainder of it is for the most part the prey 


of fires which consume valuable young growth and burn 
out the soil fertility. 


Year after year this process of 


cutting the forests clean and of burning the cutover 
areas has gone on. It is still going on and the people 
of the Lake States are forced more and more to send to 
Oregon and Washington for lumber which nature, with 
a little encouragement, will grow for them almost at their 
very doors. The wild life of the states is vanishing. Rec- 
reational areas are becoming scarcer and that at the be- 
ginning of an era when they can be capitalized to great 
advantage. Stripping of timber from the shores of beau- 
tiful inland lakes, which in years to come would draw 
thousands of tourists and millions of dollars to the 
states, goes on unabated. 

So one wonders why the people of these states do not 
give nature a chance by providing adequate means for 
keeping out fire, for seeing that the remaining forests 
are cut under such regulations as will assure a second 
growth on forest lands, for protecting the lake shores 
and their natural recreation areas against devastation 
and ruination, for establishing the value of these lands 
for timber production, where this is their chief value or 
where they will not be needed for agriculture before a 
timber crop can be grown. It is to the states’ permanent | 
interest to do this because nature will rapidly reclothe 
many millions of these acres with timber if not dispos- 
sessed by fire, confiscatory taxes and ignorance of the 
handling of timberlands. 

There was a time when people from other parts of the 
country turned to the Lake States for lumber. Today 
conditions are reversed and the lesson is open for all to 
read. These three states are now spending millions of 
dollars in building magnificent road systems, which it is 
expected will in part be written off by thousands of au- 
tomobile tourists drawn north by good roads and the 
call of the north woods. But unless the people of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin look better to the protec- 
tion of their remaining forests and lakes and to the 
reforestation of their forest lands, their tourist business 
will go the way of their lumber business. And that, like 
their unproductive timberlands, is of concern to the 
whole middle west because these northern forests and 
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lakes should be for all time the summer playground of 
the middle west. 

Each of these states, to be sure, is proceeding in its 
own way along forestry lines, but their efforts are inade- 
quate. They lack stability and the vision of a long-time, 
definite program. In some cases they are governed by 
political expediency. The basic problems of land utiliza- 
tion are much the same in all three states and the Tri- 
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State Development Congress provides the machinery for 
uniting and directing efforts and for crystallizing public 
sentiment on the thing most needed, the formulation and 
adoption of a definite land policy based on broad, public 
interests. That policy must give forestry its proper place 
in the development of the small farm unit as well as in 
large-scale reforestation of lands suitable only for tim- 
ber production. 


NEW YORK’S DEPLETED FOREST WEALTH 


E are wont to think of seven years in the life of the 

nation, or of the individual states which comprise 
it, as no time at all. But seven years are seven years, 
and the extent to which forest depletion in that brief 
span deepens its channels in the economic bed rock of a 
great state, once the leader of all states in lumber pro- 
duction, is clearly revealed in a recent publication en- 
titled “Wood-Using Industries of New York.” 

The study upon which the report is based was made 
in 1919 by the New York State College of Forestry in 
co-operation with the United States Forest Service. The 
report is in the nature of a re-inventory of New York’s 
wood-using situation, the original inventory having been 
made in I9I2. 

One of the most startling things brought out by this 
report is that in the short space of seven years from 
1912 to 1919 the amount of lumber which the forests 
of New York supplied to the wood-working industries 
of the state decreased 65 per cent. During the same 
period, the total number of firms engaged in wood- 
using industries in New York decreased 35 per cent. 
While a variety of conditions is undoubtedly responsible 
for this decrease of 35 per cent, it would be interesting 
to know to just what extent the waning wood productive 
power of New York’s forests has been responsibie for 
this writing out of business, in less than a decade, of 
more than a third of the wood-using industries of the 
state. 

Some idea of the weakened power of the state with 
respect to lumber production may be gained from the 
statement that in the twelve years between 1907 and 1919 
the New York lumber cut decreased 59 per cent of its 
former volume. Trailing forest depletion still further 
backward, we are told that in 1869 the per capita pro- 
duction of lumber by the state of New York was 300 
feet, and that in 1918 it had shrunk to 30 feet. 

New York, at one time, produced 20 per cent of the 
total lumber cut of the nation. It exported lumber to 
neighboring states in the east and to more distant states 
in the middle west. But as the years have sped by, 
seven by seven, witness to what economic dependency 
forest depletion has brought this great state: 


“In 1919, New York manufacturers paid approximately $11,- 
000,000 for lumber grown in New York, while the lumber im- 
ported cost $66,000,000. 

“Sixty-six millions of dollars were sent out from the state 
for material for which fully two-thirds could be grown to equal 
or better advantage in New York. 

“Some of the imported lumber came 3,000 miles by rail. Every 


mile of hauling added to the cost of finished products. 

“Every foot of lumber, every cord of pulpwood, imported cost 
more because of this wasteful expenditure of coal and labor in 
hauling. 

“Men could no longer afford to build or buy wooden houses, 
the. cheapest form of dwelling. 

“Newspapers had to restrict operation because of the scarcity 
of newsprint in a state once famous for its spruce. 

“Directly or indirectly, every commodity of life cost more 
because of the depleted supply of forest products. 

“Every citizen paid and is still paying—and for a long time 
will continue to pay—an unnecessarily large part of his income 
for shelter and food and clothing, furniture, fuel, amusements, 
and transportation—necessaries and luxuries alike—because of 
the depletion of New York’s forests which have placed her in 
an economically dependent situation. She can no longer com- 
mand one of the fundamental necessities of human existence and 
happiness.” 


The demand for wood by New York’s industries, the 
report states, is from three to five times as much as is 
now being grown in the state. It is these wood-using 
industries, representing millions of dollars of invested 
capital and thousands of home-owning wage earners, 
which are most directly concerned. 

The State of New York is rich in lands suitable for 
timber production. It contains within its boundaries 
upwards of 14,000,000 acres, or nearly half the lands of 
the state, which are suitable for forests and which even- 
tually should be devoted to growing forests. At the 
present time 62 per cent of this land is virtually denuded. 
It contains material suitable neither for lumber nor 
pulp. The best it can supply is fuel and acid wood. 
But under management, these lands, the report points 
out, are capable of producing enough timber annually to 
more than meet the needs of the state’s secondary wood- 
using industries. 

In the face of these conditions, now admittedly bad and 
growing worse year by year, what is needed ? “Above all,” 
the report states, “there is need of the driving power of a 
united public opinion, determined that New York shall 
not suffer for the lack of forests for all her future 
needs.” And the report makes it clear that the people of 
the state of New York have it within their hands to 
serve their own needs and to protect their own wood- 
using industries and wage earners by demanding a com- 
prehensive forest program based upon a thoroughgoing 
study of the state’s forest lands. 

Such a program, it is indicated, would necessarily call 
for an expansion of the state’s forest activities in ac- 
quiring public forests, reforestation, forest protection, 
the promotion of better handling of wood lots, better 
methods of logging, milling and utilization, revision of 
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old laws along lines which will stimulate and encour- 
age the practice of forestry. 

Viewing what has happened in seven years, action is 
clearly the great need. Failing in a comprehensive pro- 
gram, the report concludes: “There is no hope of pro- 
longing the use of the present day timber to bridge the 
gap while the seedlings of today are growing into the 
merchantable timber of the future.” 

The first thirty pages of the report tell the story of 
New York’s situation in a lucid and popular way. They 
should be read, not only by every citizen of New York, 
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who is interested in the welfare of his state, his com- 
munity and his family, but by citizens of other impor- 
tant forest-landed states, because they portray with a 
substantial background of facts a definite picture of the 
insidious progress of forest depletion, once it has gullied 
its courses. 

New York is the first state in which a re-inventory of 
the wood-using industries has been made. Several other 
states are now engaged in similar work, 

The more states that will hold the stop-watch, so to 
speak, on forest depletion, the more clearly will we be 
able to gauge the national effects of its progress. 





THE “FATHER OF PENNSYLVANIA FORESTRY” RETIRES 


oo a service of almost forty years, Dr. Joseph 
Trimble Rothrock recently resigned as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Commission. He has had a 
remarkably active life, which has enriched both his State 
and the Nation, and he now seeks a well-earned rest at 
the age of eighty-three. 

American forestry owes much to Dr. Rothrock. His 
name is woven into its history. As a pioneer in the cause 
of forestry he has labored long and faithfully and he 
may today take much credit to himself for the progress 
of forestry, not only in Pennsylvania but throughout the 
United States. This the foresters of America and thou- 
sands of citizens in and out of his own state concede him 
spontaneously. 

Dr. Rothrock is known as the “Father of Pennsylvania 
Forestry.” His efforts to save “Penn’s Woods” date back 
for more than forty years. He awakened the people of the 
Keystone State to an appreciation of their forests by 


traveling up and down the state giving illustrated lec- 
tures on forestry. Due largely to his efforts, the Penn- 
sylvania legislature created in 1895 the Forestry Com- 
mission and Dr. Rothrock was placed in charge of the 
State’s forestry work. 

Under his guidance, the State rapidly forged ahead 
in forestry. Within ten years after he took office, it ac- 
quired half a million acres of forest land, established a 
school of forestry and developed a state organization 
to assist private timber owners in the handling of the 
forest lands. In recognition of his long and inspiring 
work in behalf of “Penn’s Woods” a memorial grove of 
eighty trees was planted in the Franklin County forest 
preserve on his 80th birthday. AMERICAN FORES- 
TRY expresses the hope that Dr. Rothrock may witness 
many more years of forestry progress, behind which his 
name will always stand as a rock of inspiration and ac- 
complishment. 





HELP SAVE THE 


HERE is pending in Congress a bill which should 

have the active support of every member of the 
American Forestry Association because it would pre- 
serve to the people of the United States many of the 
largest and most majestic sequoias of California and 
the scenic wonders of the Kings and Kern Rivers of the 
high Sierra Nevada Mountains. The bill is known as 
H. R. 7452, introduced by Congressman Barbour. It 
provides for the enlargement of the Sequoia National 
Park to embrace some 600,000 acres of the high Sierra 
Mountains which have long been considered as of park 


status. Under the provisions of the Bill, the name of 


the enlarged park, which would contain a total of over 
700,000 acres, would be the Roosevelt-Sequoia National 
Park, as a tribute to Theodore Roosevelt. 

Although the added park area would be taken from 
the Sequoia National Forest, the boundaries have been 
agreed upon by the Forest Service and the Park Service, 
the Forester taking the position that “the combination 


GIANT SEQUOIAS 


of mountain scenery, including the highest portions of | 
the Sierras and three of the greatest and most impressive 
of the Sierra canyons, with the giant forests of redwood, 
gives this area as a whole outstanding national import- 
ance for recreational and aesthetic value,” which out- 
weighs its value for commercial purposes. The inclu- 
sion of the scenic wonders of the Kings and Kern Rivers 
have long been urged by the Sierra Club of California, 
their beauties having been pointed out in 1891 by John 
Muir. 

The passage of the Barbour Bill will save for the 
present and future generations some of the most ma- 
jestic forests of the world, and many beautiful canyons, 
rivers and lakes. The added area proposed lies above 
5,000 feet elevation and contains ten of the fifty-six peaks 
in the United States, excluding Alaska, over 14,000 feet 
in elevation. For mountain climbing and trout fishing 
the area is a paradise. The bill is pending on the House 
calendar, and prompt action is urged in support of it. 














SIMPLE FOREST CONSERVATION 


By Albert V. S. Pulling 


Professor of Forestry, University of New Brunswick 


ORESTRY has been, recently, a subject for lengthy 

discussion. Conservation is its aim, and prevention 
of timber famine. Most civilized countries are importing 
both pulp and timber. The exceptions are Sweden, Nor- 
way, Russia, Canada, the United States, and some of the 
new States of Central Europe. In this country it now 
costs more to raise a tree than that tree is worth for 
lumber. Hence, lumber prices are going up when we 
have to grow all lumber like field crops. We must defer 
this condition as long as possible. It is my purpose to 
mention a few principles that will, I believe, help the 
citizen to solve the forestry problem. 

The shingle is probably the best known roof covering, 
and, by virtue of its lightness, durability and beauty, it 
will long remain a favorite on this continent. Shingle 
siding is also very popular on the modern house; the 
thatched shingle roof is coming into favor, and wooden 
shingle production has been booming in spite of the 
competition of prepared roofings. 

But the humble shingle has been a badly abused bit of 
lumber! Our grandfathers split out “shakes” of white 


pine or white cedar, shaved them with a draw-shave, and 
nailed them to the roof with great wrought iron nails, 
made, perhaps, in a local shop. Fine roofs they were. 
I am familiar with one steep-roofed old “Dutch” barn 
in the Hudson Valley, where those hand-shaved shakes, 
three feet long, an inch thick at the butt, and laid a foot 
to the weather, did duty for over 85 years. The butts 
were worn as thin as paper, when last observed, but the 
big wrought nails were still solid in the sheathing boards, 
and the roof did not leak. Only the heart-wood, we are 
told, of the fine old growth “pumpkin” pine was used for 
this purpose and its weather-resisting qualities were re- 
markable. 

Yet pine is an inferior shingle wood. It is much sur- 
passed by our Eastern white cedar (Thuja occidentalis), 
common in Maine and New Brunswick, the Western red 
cedar (Thuja plicata) and the Southern bald cypress 
(Taxodium distichum). Still, many of our shingles rot 
quickly. This is principally due to two reasons; first 
that the good grades of white cedar are getting scarce, 
and much sapwood is going into shingles; second, the 








CYPRESS 





WHITE CEDAR 


RED CEDAR 


The source from which most of the wooden shingles come. These are the three species most used in shingle manufacture—the 
Cypress of “Rite Grade” fame, the White Cedar, all too scarce now, and the Western Red, one of the finest of shingle woods. 
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Courtesy Clear Lake Lumber Company. 
A. TYPICAL BUNDLE OF WOOD SHINGLES 


Than which there is, of course, no better. The place of the wood 
shingle has been established through long use, won through its 
own qualities of lightness, durability and beauty. 


greater number of shingles laid in the last three decades 
were fastened with abominable wire nails. Old fashioned 
wrought nails did not rust easily, but we do not have to 
go back to wrought nails. Modern zinc dipped nails are 
better than anything that could be made by an 1830 
nailer, and zinc dipped nails will double the life of or- 
dinary shingles. Of course, pure zinc or pure copper 
nails are even better, but are too expensive, and the zinc 
coated nails are guaranteed by the makers to last as long 
as the best shingles. So-called “galvanized” nails are 
better than wire, but not good enough for good shingles. 

So much for nails, but shingle conservation does not 
end there. Another difficulty was that shingles, in order 
to be cheap, were made too thin, and sometimes too short. 
This is particularly true in the Northeast. So far as the 
writer knows, all are made 16 inches long, and many are 
so thin that they curl on the roof. The Western shingles, 
made from Western red cedar, are made 16, 18 and 24 
inches long, and ; CL 
several _ thick- 
nesses. Thick- 
ness is usually 
measured by the 
number of in- 
ches in a given 
number of butts. 
Five butts to 
two and one- 
fourth inches 
are about the 
best grade of 18- 
inch shingles. 


























Courtesy Barber and Ross, Washington, D. C. 





COMPOSITION SHINGLES LAID IN STRIPS 


Substitutes for wooden shingles are widely used and a good argument in favor of these 
Rex shingles, where a substitute for the wood shingle is sought, is that they are made 
in strips of four, a means of conserving nails and labor. 
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They cost more than inferior grades, and are worth more. 
These good shingles, I believe, make the best roofing 
obtainable. Siding lasts better, and cheaper stock may 
be used with economic safety. Concerning other species 
of shingle wood, little need be said. I have seen white 
pine, yellow pine and even spruce and fir shingles. These 
are useful for certain temporary work, but are not popu- 
lar for good buildings. Some good species, as the coast 
white cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides) are graded with 
other species. Numerous Western trees, as the red- 
wood, make fine timber for shingles, but they are not yet 
common, especially in the eastern market. 

The cedar and cypress are common in all markets. 
Dealers will supply prospective buyers with information 
published by such organizations as the Southern Cypress 
Association, and the Western Associations that market 
“Rite Grade Inspected” shingles. Good shingles should 
last over 50 years. As siding, they should last twice or 
three times that long, without preservative treatment. 

The question of preservation is the last severe abuse 

















Courtesy Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company. 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE WOOD SHINGLE 


This vulcanite roofing is made in rolls for convenience in hand- 
ling and application and it is used with great success. 





of shingles we will consider. It consists of painting or 
staining after the roof is laid. For preservation, shingles 
should be dipped before laying, and never painted. Mil- 
lions of shingles are rotted annually by misuse of paint. 
The weakest point in every shingle is the joint where the 
Rot usually begins in 

the joint, due to 
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A PILE OF PULPWOOD IN MAINE 


Our own pulpwood supply is diminishing rapidly and we now import one-third of what we 


use from Canada—a deplorable state of affairs, calling for vigorous corrective measures. 


held by the paint. The result 
is that decay goes on faster 
than it would if the shingle 
were bare. A thin oil stain 
has the same effect, but to a 
lesser extent. Some form of 
creosote, linseed oil or zinc 
chloride dip will make a good 
preservative. When siding 
shingles have been dipped, a 
brush coat occasionally in 
later years, will. keep the 
building looking fresh, and 
will benefit the roof, for the 
joints were covered in the be- 
ginning. I believe that a roof 
should never be brush-stained, 
and that dipping roof shingles 
is usually doubtful economy 
unless a very good grade of 
dip is used. Creosote is per- 
haps the best preservative. 
Of course the appearance of 
a house roof is almost as im- 
portant as its durability, and 
very artistic effects mav be 
obtained with stained 
shingles. 

In dipping shingles, we will 
say 18-inch shingles, about 12 
inches of the butt should be 
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covered. About twice the 
length that a shingle is to be 
laid to the weather is about 
the right depth to dip. With 
the right arrangemen: of tub 
and a draining trough to put 
the shingles in after staining, 
dipping is a fairly rapid pro- 
cess, but expensive. for the 
shingles will soak up an as- 
tonishing amount of stain. 
Many wood shingle substi- 
tutes are in use with varying 
success. Slate is everlasting, 
but occasionally splits from 
frost in our severe changes of 
climate. Metal, unless well 
tinned or galvanized, may 
rust. Besides, both metal and 
slate are very hot in summer 
and cold in winter. The va- 
rious prepared roofings, fre- 
quently called fireproof, ate 
good, bad and _ indifferent. 
The consumer generally gets 
about what he pays for. Some 
prepared material dries out 
and becomes highly inflam- 
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DENSE YOUNG GROWTH OF SPRUCE ON AN OLD PASTURE LAND 


This is the only thing which will turn back the tide of the paper famine—regrowth of the 
species valuable for its manufacture—a good use for some of our thousands of “idle acres. 
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A FINE STAND OF SECOND GROWTH SPRUCE 
We face the stark necessity of rehabilitating our “paper woods” 
because of the terrific drain made upon them by the public de- 
mand for paper and then more paper. 


mable after a few years on the roof, though 
An asbestos 


I have seen 


it was originally fireproof. 
roof must remain fireproof. 
very unsatisfactory results from prepared 
roofings. We believe that they are not 
comparable to shingles. Since they are 
mostly made of wood pulp, their effect on 
the timber supply cannot be great. 


The citizens of Canada and the United 
States are more extravagant with paper 
than any other people of the earth. Wood 
for paper pulp is getting scarce. We are im- 
porting one-third of our pulp supply from 
Canada, and, although Canada has great 
supplies of timber, there have been terrible 
fire ravages in the Dominion and very re- 
cently the spruce bud-moth has injured 
thousands of square miles of Canada’s pulp 
forests. We are not yet facing a lumber 
famine, but a paper famine is right before 
us, although conditions indicate that it will 
be averted. 

News-print paper is the great scarcity 
andthe great waste. American news- 
papers are from three to ten times the size 
of European papers, yet the Old Country 
people seem to get the news. Most papers 
could be reduced one-half, and there would 
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still be as much news and advertising as one could read. 
That would be a simple method of doubling the supply 
Only public sentiment would not stand 
Many a 


of news-print. 
for it. But necessity will force it in time. 
thoughtful citizen would hesitate to ruthlessly cut a 
fine spruce, but he buys many such trees in the form of 
rather worthless Sunday supplements, and throws them, 
half read, into the ash barrel. 

We waste paper in numerous other ways. Wrapping 
more paper around food in a tin can with a paper label 
is an example. We hope it will never be necessary for 
us to emulate the French and carry a loaf of bread home, 
exposed to street germs, with no covering whatever, 
but we are headed for that condition by 1950 if our popu- 
lation continues to increase and we continue our ex- 
travagance. Books and magazines use much paper and 
many modern publications are of questionable worth. But 
the public demands this reading and will continue to get 
it until the poorer publications are forced out by the 
high prices that come with acute scarcity. 


There are many hopeful signs. Things are not as bad 
as some of the calamity howlers would make us be- 
lieve. Alaska is now known to have a large supply of 
pulpwood . The use of certain inferior broad leaf species, 
as the poplars, and the reforestation of spruce are sub- 
jects on which foresters, engineers and paper manu- 
facturers are diligently working. But whether or not 
public demand will denude the pulp forests before the 
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A STAND OF PURE HEMLOCK IN NEW YORK 


This highly valuable commercial wood goes into the making of boardwalks 
and other uses where hardness and strength, durability and accessibility are 
important factors. 
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A BIG PULP BEATER AT THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


The 60-pound beater shown in the picture is typical of the beater installations used under 
commercial conditions. Extensive experiments are continually under way to ascertain the 
most conservative and practical means of manufacture, and science has already lent gener- 
ous aid to conservation in the making of paper. 


problem of increased perma- 
nent production is solved, re- 
mains an open question. 

Improper painting is an- 
other cause of economic loss 
as great or greater than the 
causes we have mentioned. In 
very rare cases, paint injures 
wood, as the shingles men- 
tioned above. Neglect of 
painting is the cause of the de- 
terioration and waste of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of 
wood. For very temporary 
work, paint may be superflu- 
ous. It is rarely or never that 
one cannot afford to paint. I 
recall a story concerning some 
buildings newly erected by a 
small New England railroad. 
A friend asked the local man- 
ager: 

“Brown, why don’t you 
have those buildings paint- 
ed?” 
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“Smith,” said the manager, 
“don’t you know that this 
road is so damn poor that it 
can’t afford to be econom- 
ical?” 

If one can afford to be eco- 
nomical, paint, made of white 
lead and linseed oil, is a won- 
derful preservative. It is an 
economic crime to leave good 
houses unpainted, or poorly 
painted. If a frame building 
is well cared for it will last 
several hundred years, or lon- 
ger, for all we know in this 
country. Wood containing 
10 per cent of moisture or less 
will never rot. At any rate, it 
will rot no sooner than stone 
will crumble. Air dry wood 
contains not over 15 per cent 
of moisture, usually. The 
dryer and hotter the weather 
the dryer the wood. Thus, 
dry weather is the time for 
outside painting. A _ fairly 
air proof and damp proof 
layer of paint keeps the wood 
from absorbing moisture from 





“Can’t afford it,” was the 





immediate reply. TREATING RAILROAD TIES AT THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY. 


“But you know it would be About 140 million cross ties are used annually by the railroads in the United States. Of 


more economical,” the friend 


these hardly 30% are given a preservative treatment, and a good preservative treatment 
should at least double the life of the tie, as far as decay is concerned. One can readily 


persisted. perceive the enormous annual saving which might be effected in this way. 
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the outside. The inside of most buildings are fairly dry 
anyway. The paint manufacturers’ slogan: “Save the 
surface and you save all,” is true to the last syllable. 

There are some paint substitutes on the market that 
are quite valuable. They are known as “cold water” 
paint and are applied like ordinary lime or “whitewash.” 
Lime is little used in our country, but it is an excellent 
antiseptic and will kill decay bacteria in wood. There are 
many hand hewn timber houses in the agricultural sec- 
tions of Quebec that are preserved by occasional lime 
washes. Many were built by the great-grandfathers of 
the present occupants. The spruce timbers are as solid 
as concrete, and I fancy they will last forever, unless the 
progressive habitants discard their picturesque homes 
for more modern ones. Of course lime does not look 
very well, but it is cheap, effective and certainly looks 
better than nothing. 

The public cannot particularly influence the cross-tie 
problem, but it is a question of more than passing in- 
terest. There are over 300,000 miles of railway in Can- 
ada and the United States, and there are 2,500 to 3,000 
ties to each mile of road. Until recently, very few ties 
were given preservative treatment. An untreated tie 
will last about seven years. This means some 400 ties 
per annum are required to keep each mile of road in 
repair, or 120 million ties. They would make four bil- 
lion board feet of lumber. We disapprove of statisti- 
cal juggling, but the magnitude of this lumber pile can 
perhaps be visualized if we compute that it would lay a 
boardwalk one inch thick and 28 feet wide around the 
earth at the equator, and still have considerable left 
over. 

Railways have been experimenting with steel, concrete, 
and various wood substitutes, but they have been unable 
to eliminate the wooden tie. There is no reason, however, 
for ties being so short lived. Ties properly treated with 
creosote or other good preservative, will last 14 years at 
least, and thus cut tie consumption in two. 

I have observed thousands of ties on French railroads. 
Nearly all are impregnated oak. A copper tag is attached 
to each tie. On it is a number that can be looked up 
in the office and will tell the date of laying, the method 
of impregnation, and any important technical details. 
The French engineers can thus check different processes, 
and continuously make improvements. Ordinary spik- 
ing is not done abroad either and ties are correspond- 
ingly conserved. The rails are laid on a plate or “chair” 
that is firmly bolted to the wood. The wear is thus iron 
on iron rather than iron on wood. 

Certain tie woods do not need impregnation. Chest- 
nut and black locust are the best known of these durable 
species. But the chestnut has been swept off the greater 
part of its range by the terrible chestnut blight, and the 
locust borer has so infested the locust, that it too is get- 
ting restricted in commercial range. Other enduring 


woods, as the cedars, can be used without preservatives, 
but they are getting scarce too, and are so soft that the 
rails shear them off long before the timber decays. The 
red quebracho of South America is said to last 30 years as 
It is very rich in tannin and very durable. 


a tie. But 
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we cannot import ties profitably in our generation. We 
should rather increase our exports in the South. It is 
probable that the strong and fast growing loblolly pjne 
will solve the tie problem in the East, jack pine (Pinus 
divaricata) is now the favorite in Canada, and perhaps 
the lodgepole pine will be the solution in the West. But 
they are all short-lived ties without the help of a pre- 
servation plant. 

Common methods of getting out ties is another source 
of waste. Ties are still hewed instead of being sawed in 
some ‘out-of-the-way places, and all the wood that is 
hewed off is wasted. This debris remains in the woods 
to the injury of reproduction. If the ties were sawed, 
much vaiuable material could be taken from the tie slabs 
that would otherwise be a total loss. 

An effort is now being made by certain large sales 
corporations, to assist the public in buying the right 
wood for the purpose for which it will be used. Many 
believe that there is little or no good lumber on the mar- 
ket at the present time. This is an old fashioned and er- 
roneous idea for there is now a far larger assortment of 
better timber for sale than there ever was before on this 
continent, with the possible exception of some of the 
better hard-woods. Good grades of oak, ash, and wal- 
nut are not as common as they were, but we have a va- 
riety of woods brought near by good transportation that 
more than make up this shortage. The proper timber is 
available if you go after it, and make the construction 
man use what you tell him to. It is not as simple as it 
was when white pine was the only construction timber 
that was in common use, with white oak and tulip poplar 
as the only available hardwoods. Wood construction 
was merely fool proof; now care must be used for good 
results. It is useless to lament, when we look at a fine 
old Colonial house, that we can’t get the lumber to build 
such homes now-a-days. We have better lumber and bet- 
ter material than was ever put into any Colonial building. 
But we have got to pay for it and ask for what we want 
rather than take what we can get at the cheapest rate 
offered. 

Some excellent advertising by one of these timber - 
sales companies recently appeared. They offer the serv- 
ices of experts to assist in the choice of timber. The 
company in question handles all kinds of construction 
timber, so they were not trying to favor any particular 
kind. It was mentioned that certain board walks at 
some of the Atlantic resorts had been in use for over 25 
Others had to be rebuilt every 5 years, or 10 
years. Obviously, the right wood was used in some 
cases, the wrong timber in many others. The company 
proposed to tell every prospective purchaser just what 
he should use for his particular work. This is admirable 
advertising, for few ccnsumers have a good working 
know:edge of timber. 

To return to the example of the board walks. I have 
a hazy memory of the walks at Asbury Park and At- 
lantic City. The last time I saw them I could not have 
told what they were, for wood was wood and that was 
the extent of my knowledge in that line. But it would 


years. 
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be a fair guess to venture that those durabie walks were 
made of our common hemlock. Several other species 
might have been used, but hemlock was cheap, strong, 
hard enough to stand traffic, easily available from the 
nearby forests of Pennsylvania, and we believe it ca- 
pable of lasting 25 years in a board walk. The durable 
material was probably used largely from chance, or 
from the superior knowledge of the builder. Why did the 
builder use hemlock instead of the equally cheap and 


mention the ones that seem to be the most valuable. 

The United States Forest Service and in Canada, the 
Dominion Forestry Branch, employ experts and publish 
bulletins on timber. In case the Federal Government 


the need, State or Provincial Forest 


does not suppl) 
Departments may be called on. All of the North-eastern 
States have State Foresters with staffs of experts. In fact 


nearly all states are getting some sort of an organization 
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A MERCHANTABLE WINDFALL ON CUT-OVER LAND 


This is a shocking example of careless lumbering as the tree was within 300 feet of a public highway and within one-fourth 


mile of the logging camp. 


Three logs, containing 100 board feet, Doyle rule, could have been cut from this tree and the logs 


would have yielded 200 board feet of lumber. Such trees, which are not-wind firm, should be cut when the area is being 


logged, as a conservative measure. 


more easily worked balsam fir that could readily have 
been brought from Maine or New Brunswick and put 
into board walks, to rot in a few years? Perhaps this 
did occur in many cases to the detriment of the owners 
profits. 

We are just beginning to learn about timber. Until 
the last 20 years, we had few experts and no source 
of knowledge that the public could turn to. Little can 
be written in this small space that will give exact 
knowledge of the subject, but next to specific knowl- 
edge, it is important to know where that knowledge 
can be obtained. There are many sources. We will 


to assist in this kind-of work. The Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and British Columbia have 
well organized Forest Services. There is a Dominion 
Forest Products Laboratory at McGill University and a 
United States Forest Products Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. These laboratories belong to the 
public. Then consider the various University Forestry 
Departments and State Forestry Colleges. In some cases, 
the colleges maintain a well equipped Extension Depart- 
ment with the sole aim of assisting the public in knowl- 
edge of forestry. This is especially true of New York, and 
New York State is a huge factor in the tintber market. 





FORESTRY IN CONNECTICUT 


By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr. 


T is interesting to contrast the lack of progress in 
actual forest management in an Eastern state like Con- 
necticut with the practical forestry actually accomplished 
in the western states. The reason is obvious. In the 
East the land is in private hands and has to be bought 
by the public before the public can practice forestry. In 
the West the great nucleus of National Forests, intelli- 
gently and skillfully managed, gives all the western 
states a tremendous advantage in that the land could 
be secured by mere proclamation rather than by purchase. 
But states like Connecticut are fast awakening to the 
necessity for economic forest production. Yet it must 
be admitted that thus far, even after two decades of 
state forest administration, the soil has hardly been 
scratched. When Austin F. Hawes, the new State 
Forester, took office last July, the State forests amounted 
to 4,452 acres. During the past seven months this has 
been increased to 7,132 acres, 1,200 acres of which ( Mo- 
hawk Tract) were received as a gift from the White Me- 
morial Foundation. Practically all the appropriation for 
the purchase of new forests has been expended and the 
small area of forests only serves to show how much larger 
amounts are necessary in order to secure an adequate 
area under pubtic management. It would certainly be 
reasonable to have at least 100,000 acres in Connecti- 
cut state forests and probably more. It is obviously 
ridiculous to employ a State Forester with an assistant 
to manage 7,000 acres! But of course he has other duties 
the most important of which is fire prevention. On Jan- 
uary I, 1922 a new fire warden law went into effect and 
has enabled a thorough reorganization of the fire serv- 
ice. Fire wardens, instead of being appointed by the 
selectmen, are now appointed by the State Forester, 
and the State has been divided into about 160 districts, 
each under a town or district warden. During the coming 
season, plans have been made for five look-out stations 
and eight fire fighting equipment stations. All wardens 
will be supplied with fire fighting equipment. The State 
Forester has also completed a compilation entitled, “Con- 
necticut Laws Relating to Forests and Forestry, 1922,” 
which may be secured by applying to the State Forester, 
Hartford, Connecticut. The State Forester has also 
commenced in collaboration with the extension service of 
the Connecticut Agricultural College a special Census 
on the use of lumber and wood on the farm along the fol- 
lowing lines: 
1. Wood for fuel. 
a. How many cords do you burn annually? 
b. How much of this comes from your own land? 
2. Fence Posts. 
a. How many posts do you use annually? 
b. How many of these come from your own land? 
3. Lumber for repairs. 
What did you use last year for repairs or for 
constructing minor buildings like sheds, out- 
house, etc., in the way of 


a. Lumber, 
b. Shingles, 
c. Clapboards, 
d. How much of the above came from your farm? 
e. Of the supplies purchased give variety, and 
average price for each. 
4. a. Do you use lumber or wood for other special 


purposes, as for props for tobacco shades, etc. ? 
b. If so, what dimensions and varieties, and prices 
paid? 


Mr. W. O. Filley, Former State Forester, is now For- 
ester of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 
As yet it appears that sufficient time has not elapsed since 
the reorganization last July for the completion of any 
particular projects. As a matter of fact, Mr. Filley is the 
handy man in Connecticut, who is continually assisting 
and cooperating with others. He is a member of the 
State Board, which employs the State Forester and assists 
in handling the forestry minutes of the Board. 

The Connecticut Forestry Association under Presi- 
dent Wells has made some progress during the past six 
months. The membership has increased more than 100 
per cent and the Association is in a much stronger posi- 
tion financially and has definitely adopted the policy of 
holding as permanent investments all money contributed 
by patrons and life members. The success in the mem- 
bership drive was largely due to splendid addresses by 
Gifford Pinchot in September and by Colonel Greeley 
in December on “The Use of Idle Land.” In order to 
encourage forestation and thinnings in Litchfield County, 
the following prizes have been offered, the first of the 
kind in the United States: 


CASH PRIZE FOR THINNING COMPETITION 


A prize of $25.00 will be given for the best executed thinning 
in a pine stand. 


Contestants must be taxpayers (corporations excluded) in 


Litchfield County, Connecticut. 

The thinning must be made between Sept. 1, 1921 and March 1, 
1923. 

All stands entered for the competition will be examined by 
the Thinnings Committee of the Connecticut Forestry Associa- 
tion between March 1 and May 15, 1923. 

Contestants may be required to show the Committee the thinned 
stand. 

Award of the prize will be made at a meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1923. 

The number of stands which can be entered by one contestant 
is unlimited. 

To enter the competition send your name and address with 
the location of the thinned stand to:— 


THINNINGS COMMITTEE, 


‘Connecticut Forestry Association, 242 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 


(Continued on page 243.) 
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Producing the Recreation Commodity 


MOTOR car, stripped of every bit of finish, is a com- 
mon sight in almost any community. The driver 
perches upon the gas tank or a box and the poor nude 
thing looks like a sprawley giant bug. There is no com- 
fort about it, no cushions, no top, no body even to hold 
one in on the curves. 

Such a car is in about the relative shape of the recrea- 
tion plant of our National Forests. It is a motor vehicle, 
it can be ridden, but there is no production of the real 
joy of motoring in clinging to the shaky seat with noth- 
ing to protect the rider from mud, rain, or a spill from his 
perch. A car in this predicament needs a body, floor, 
mud guards, a wind shield, cushions, a top, sides, and 
other things to make it a comfortable motor car. The 
recreation facilities in our forests need improvement to 
produce recreation as much as the stripped car needs 
further improvement to produce motoring. 

Or the recreation situation might be likened to a great 





cotton goods factory, which is incomplete. The walls are 
substantial, the bases for giant machines and looms are 
all built and fitted with bolts, shafting is ready to carry 
power from the central plant to all of the machines but 
there is no chance of a thread of cotton being manufac- 
tured into something useful because only the foundation 
is there and there are no spinning machines to produce 
the cotton fabric 

Our Forest Recreation Manufacturing plant is lacking 
in machines to produce recreation fabric. The belting, 
machine bases, site and structure all exist, but there is a 
dearth of the units which are essential in manufacturing 
the recreational commodity. 

For the site we have all forests. For the belting and 
shafting there is the present road and trail system of 
the forest. The machine bases are camp, cabin and hotel 
sites. The structure in which the plant is located is God’s 


woodlands. But the machines are not present and the 





THE CRESTONE NEEDLES—SAN ISABEL FOREST 


Such forest beauties as these are not worth writing of unless there is some real provision made to make them usable. Trails, 
shelters, protection measures, signs and other recreation producing necessities are needed to make these produce the most possible 
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forest recreation plant stands partially idle, the recreation 
fabric which is produced being a result of “spinning 
wheel age” methods. 

In an earlier article the minimum needs for protection 
in forest camps was outlined. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out the lack in our Forests of real recre- 
ation producing machinery. For the Forests stand today 
as partially empty factory buildings ready to produce an 
excellent quality of recreation in large quantities at a 
minimum of operative costs if—the machinery is in- 
stalled. 

Taking stock of what should be present to start the 
genuine production of recreation we find that the first 
real need is men to handle the work. Landscape archi- 
tects to plan the recreation machinery are as necessary 
in the scheme of recreational development in the forests 
as engineers to plan and construct roads, lawyers to 
handle the problems of law, mineral examiners to in- 
vestigate claims and forest- 
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its staff, must be far undermanned to handle the land- 
scape problems which are certain to exist in the parks. 
This need of trained men must have recognition in all 
of the outdoor recreational fields if the best is to come out 
of our efforts. It is better to remain passive than to 
strike blindly into development without adequate plan- 
ning and proper direction. 

With plans established there arises the question of cost 
of machinery built and installed according to plans. But 
those plans must be made prior to building for if they are 
not there will soon develop the heterogeneous, unskill- 
fully managed mixup which is illustrated in the example 
of the cotton mill. If good plans are not made for the 
recreation factory in the forests there will be a relatively 
greater loss of invested money than in the case of the cot- 
ton mill. When someone competent got on the job in the 
latter case the machines could be moved to their proper 
bases in short order. In improperly developed forest 
plans the machines for rec- 





ers to supervise proper cut- 
ting and planting. No one 
would go into the business 
of producing clothing on a 
large scale without a prac- 
tical and experienced, well- 
trained master tailor. The 
recreation business is better 
left alone than to have some 
half-way, ill-planned devel- 
opment going on under the 
direction of men not quali- 
fied as recreation engineers 

In the factory, under im- 
proper guidance, the stamp 


) 


reation production are built 
to the ground and cannot 
be moved in many cases 
without complete wrecking. 
Then the ground where they 
were first and improperly 
built is often unfit for the 
use which it should have 
primarily been planned for. 

But suppose that there is 
a time near when there is an 
adequate number of trained 
landscape men handling the 
recreational planning and 
development in our forested 


machine may be wrongly 
fastened on a_ base de- 
signed for the spindle ma- 
chine, the winding machine 
get on the base for the aux- 











A CLOSE--UP OF A CAMP SHELTER 


The fireplace in front is equipped to serve as a cooking arrange- 
ment and as a place to build a fire to heat the lean-to. While 
such shelters are far too small and are not suited to this type of 
use they are better than none, often serving most satisfactorily 


areas. This must come. 
Then plans will be made to 
fit the country and produce 
great and good recreational 
values. What is the cost of 
the machinery ? 





iliary motor and the motor 
get where the carding ma- 
chine was supposed to go. Similar untrained manage- 
ment in planning the forests for recreational use will 
place a hotel on a site which is best suited to camping, 
a summer home on the logical place for a hospital, a 
school on a location which should be used for a store and 
allow a homesiter to monopolize the only spring within 
miles which should supply the home site last of all being 
more valuable for public use than for any other purpose. 

So before we get into actual development in the for- 
ests there is need of a corps of trained men, as well or- 
ganized as those planning for and directing other forest 
uses. This corps will make plans for proper development 
in this giant field of outdoor play. The U. S. Forest 
Service has not such a corps at the present time, although 
it has men trained in other lines handling their spe- 
cialties. Some few states have landscape architects on 
recreational work as consultants and the National Park 
Service, although possessing one landscape architect on 


as emergency shelters. 


In the former article on 
minimum protective standards the camp fireplace was 
mentioned as the most potent factor in fire protection on 
a campground. It was justified on that one basis alone. 
But it affords recreational use which also would justify 
its construction if this were its only reason for being 
built. 

The fireplace described has cost in the neighborhood 
of six dollars. It can now be built for less. The cost is 
low when production value is considered. The demand 
for these simple recreation producing machines was so 
great on one western campground that younger members 
of a family were often sent to camp Saturday night to 
sleep beside a fireplace so it would be reserved for the 
rest of the party the next day. 

If it is worth six cents every time it is used a fireplace 
would need only one party using it once a day through 
one season to pay for its cost on the recreation produc- 
tion basis. However, it is probable that such a fireplace 
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properly built will last for five or more years and it is 
known that some of these simple structures have served 
as many as five parties in one day, each consisting of 
from two to ten persons. One thing is certain, a fire- 
place of this sort in its normal life will produce values 
equal to four or five hundred per cent on the investment. 

Another protective feature mentioned béfore is the 
sanitary. It is as essential to the production of recre- 
ation as the sides of the seats are to the auto. In the 
auto the turning of a curve in the road is dangerous 
without the protection of the seat sides. The use of any 
area in forest lands is dangerous without sanitation. A 
plant of any kind is not sanely developed nor sanely ad- 
ministered until it is made safe for human occupancy. 
No recreation ground is ready to produce recreation in 
a rational way until made safe with properly placed sani- 
taries. 

Water development also came in for a discussion in 
the earlier article. It is a protective feature that must 
have consideration if our plant is to function efficiently. 
Water is an essential of human existence and if it is not 
present in a pure state and adequate quantities on a 
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creation. ‘They must make it possible to utilize the re- 
creational materials in torests without danger to the con- 
sumer. Without them production is dangerous and 
faulty. 

With planning done and protective measures taken, 
there opens another part of the recreation field which 
is that devoted to nothing but the fundamental purpose 
of creating recreational values. 

Of prime importance in this portion of our plant ma- 
chinery are the recreational features along our roads and 
trails. It is safe to say that there are not a half dozen 
recreational roads in the country today although there 
are hundreds of millions spent on this part of the pro- 
ducing plant. The planning for recreation is faulty. 
Every road in the country is potential producing machin- 
ery if only a small sum were spent to put it into running 
condition. 

To illustrate what is meant by installing the recreation 
producing details let us consider a typical forest highway. 
It has been built at a cost of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Yet it does not provide more than a 
traffic line. It is not a recreation road. It stops short 
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CAMPING ON AN IMPROVED CAMP GROUNDS 
It is this sort of a structure that many local people have raised funds to build in the Forests. It is the lean-to shelter shown 
on the preceding page with a fireplace built in front. 


camping, hotel, cabin or other human occupancy place 
that portion of our recreation producing plant lacks one 
of the essentials for production. 

These three features mentioned all are of the field of 
dual service. They are life protective necessities in our 
factory of outdoor play. They must be present before 
any other development takes place. However, they must 
be fitted to the landscape and their mere presence on a 
campground is no guarantee that that place is well ar- 
ranged for recreational use. They must be properly 
built and properly placed. Besides protecting life they 
have a very important bearing on the production of re- 


of the very production which it was designed to give. 

The road swings along through timber, only a glimpse 
of mountain tops are visible. A canon is below and it 
is possible to hear the roar of the stream. The first 
recreation machinery on this road is adequate and prop- 
erly planned vistas giving views of the mountain and 
canon. 

The road reaches a grand outlook point but is narrow. 
There is no place to park, no invitation to linger there 
and make the most of the view. The second piece of 
recreation machinery is a broad stopping place at this 
point where several cars can be parked, perhaps a small 
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A CAMPGROUND SIGN 


Signs are necessary to direct recreational 
use. Without them the average tourist is 
a stranger in a very unfamiliar location. 


shelter with a travelers’ register in it 
and if the view overlooks several 
mountain peaks a dial to point them 
out and name them should be in the 
shelter. The recreational return 
from the outlook is thus enhanced a 
thousand fold or more for everyone 
stopping. The road cost tens of 
thousands of dollars to reach this 
The outlook was one of the 
It was 


point. 
reasons for building the road. 
to produce inspiration, love of coun- 
try, joy in living, reverence of God 


and many of the other intangible 
products of play in the open. But it 


fell short of the real production about 
ninety-five per cent because two or 
three per cent of the cost of the road 
to that point was not spent to actu- 
ally take the final step in the install- 
ing of recreation producing machin- 
ery. This happened because proper 
landscape planning was lacking. 
Every trail and road in the west, 
south, north and east presents the 
same problems. Millions are spent 
on construction of traffic lines which 
are often built in scenic locations 
solely for recreational use. But be- 
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cause there is no one who knows how 
to build this production phase into 
the mechanically engineered traffic 
line it is overlooked or bungled and 
the road which should produce rec- 
reational values on the hundred per 
cent basis is falling short of that ideal 
in an appalling manner. 

Is it not folly to build roads de- 
signed to produce the recreational 
values, so called scenic roads, without 
making them function? They prac- 
tically all need this “turning on of the 
power” as one might put it, and is it 


THE COOKING FIREPLACE 


This simple structure not only guards 
against fires spreading but it also produces 
recreational qualities. Its cost two years 
ago was around six dollars. 


not folly to build more roads that are 
to be scenic highways without mak- 
ing our present roads recreation pro- 
ducing units? A tenth or even a 
twentieth of the cost of such a road 
would develop the recreation machin- 
ery to the full. 

There are other pieces of recreation 
machinery which are needed on roads. 
Properly placed sanitaries are essen- 
tial to comfort and health. Signs are 
needed. Little side trails to scenic 
points are a part of good road de- 
velopments. Many a scenic gem is 
passed because there is not a parking 








place near it and a short stub trail 
pointed out by a sign to invite the 
traveler to behold its offerings. 
Beyond the developmertt of the rec- 
reation machinery on existing roads 
there lies the whole field of road and 
trail development designed primarily 
to produce recreation. Most ; 
roads built primarily for recreational 
purposes also serve commercial uses. 
There is a field for work in every 
scenic section of the country on new 
traffic lines designed primarily to pro- 
duce the recreation commodity. There 
are few such highways. Many roads 
which were planned for this fall short 
of it because designed and built by 
someone more qualified to run a rail- 
road grade than to determine what 
constitutes a recreational road. 


often 


In campground development there 
is need of shelters, community houses 
and other human use structures. Bul- 
letin boards giving camp rules, dis- 
tances to nearby camps, notices of the 
day and a map of the campground 
serve the public but are lacking on 
nearly every camping place. Short 
trails for foot travel, foot bridges 
over streams, camp tables, and many 
other things are in the catalog of ma- 
chinery for recreation, but they are 
not now installed on the machinery 
bases of our producing plant. 

The recreational use of forest lands 
is a fundamental one. It is not arti- 
ficially created by 
transient conditions. 


propaganda nor 
People instinc- 





A PICNIC-PARTY FIREPLACE 


In the fireplace shown, a portion of the 
top is covered with a sheet metal cover. 
The remaining part is covered with bars. 
It will serve fifteen or twenty people. 
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tively turn to forested areas for play. It is inbred in hu- 
manity. It now produces in our National Forests values 
which are far beyond the cash return realized from other 
utilization of the lands. True, large monies do not gu 
into the treasury of the United States but treasures more 
precious than money go into the souls, minds and bodies 
of citizens using forest areas for play. Recreation can- 
not be kept out of forest areas if it were desirable to do 
so. This is illustrated in the west, where it is necessary 
to place an armed guard on city watersheds to keep out 
recreational users. Even with this restriction present 
people come to play on the slopes of timbered mountains 
thus protected. It is impossible to keep them out. It is 
impossible because our desire for recreation in forest 
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on service to human forest uses. It should have develop- 
ment to produce the best as surely as timber activities 
are now receiving large funds to aid in lumber produc- 
tion. Recreation should have road funds and trail funds 
to develop the best values along existing traffic lines and 
to build new truly recreational roads. This is as just as 
allotting funds, as has been done, to furnish traffic lines 
in the mountains serving settlers, timber operators and 
stock men, for the roads built for this recreational use 
are universally used. Ten recreationists to one economic 
user is a low estimate of the division of forest road use. 
3ut recreation is not receiving the necessary support 
in the vast majority of our forest areas. Few trained 
men are employed to plan and direct while other activ- 








THE EVANS REST CABIN 


This cabin, roomy enough to take care of quite a crowd, was built by the Colorado Mountain Club cooperating with the Forest 
Service. It is equipped to take care of a dozen people. Pots, pans, tools and table service are left here permanently with the 
cabin unlocked. All are welcome. All may use the cabin. So far no one has abused it. It is near timberline on Mount Evans 
and designed to serve those people who are climbing the peak. It is this class of development that is needed beyond simple pro- 
tective needs to produce the most of the best recreation from our Forests. 


areas is a part of us and being a part of us we must se- 
cure recreation in the out-of-doors for our own good and 
growth as surely as we must procure ourselves shelter 
and physical food. 

If recreation is a fundamental use of forest lands and 
does so universally produce values of high worth it 
should have equal recognition with other forest products. 

It should have a trained force planning and adminis- 
tering the use. It should have improvements serving the 
people who use the areas. If it is sound policy to build 
fences to serve the stock eating the forage on the range, 
and no one questions this, it is as logical to spend money 


ities of forests are more adequately manned. Funds are 
supplied for recreational development to meet the mini- 
mum protective needs only in a few of the forest areas of 
the country and in the National Forests, because Con- 
gress had not specifically set aside funds for such use, 
they are almost completely lacking. The production of 
recreation, an essential of human existence, is provided 
for adequately only on a few forest lands. In the Na- 
tional Forests there is hardly a point where real produc- 
tion features have been made for the same reason that 
the forest campgrounds are allowed to remain danger- 
ous—Congress has not provided for this great forest use 
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in our properties. 
The minimum machinery for producing recreation 


commodities is not costly. The very hiring of trained 
landscape architects to plan for and direct this work 
will stop loss by preventing ill-advised construction. The 
big costs of putting our recreation factory on a pro- 
ducing basis have all been met. The walls, foundations— 
everything but the fabric producing machinery is present. 
Less than a tenth, probably not more than five per cent 
of the cost of developing these to the present point will 
be further needed to produce 100 per cent of recreational 
use. With a 95 per cent investment now made they pro- 
duce from a few to eight or ten per cent of the possible 
total. 

A tremendous initial investment is in a critical condi- 
tion with regard to recreation production. No trained men 
are organized to direct the use of that investment—or if 
are hired are hampered by lack of adequate funds 


they 
A few hundred thousands 


to carry out their plans. 
dollars will put many idle plants to producing recreation 
par-excellence. Some states have recognized this and 
have made modest appropriations for the business of 
making play. Literally millions of dollars worth of play 
can be produced by a comparatively small investment. 


Play is an essential in human life. It is as fundamental 
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a need as beefsteaks, lumber, cotton cloth or ary other 
commodity. Our greatest and best plants for the produc- 
tion of play are standing idle or running at low effi- 
ciency through lack of proper direction and development. 
It is high time that we all wake up to the fact that this 
condition exists and insist that our greatest play pro- 
ducers, the forest lands of the country, be made safe and 
capacity producing units. 

Today we have the shells of our factories for producing 
the recreation commodity in National, State and County 
parks and forests. The bases are built for the producing 
Nothing is lacking but trained direction and ma- 
The market is the entire population of the 
Today we are 


units. 
chinery. 
country—an eager group of customers. 
on the threshold of producing great quantities of a hu- 
man need in these extensive unfitted plants. What will 
the tomorrow of forest recreation be? 

God grant that our vision be clear enough to see the 
magnificent human service our recreation factories can 
give! And may He grant further that we make them 
temples where, while receiving the values found there, 
we may be assured the knowledge that we have not 
bungled nor shirked the trust He has placed in our hands 
when giving us the great forest play places of our Na- 


tion. 
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the St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 


43,000 feet. 


second and third cuts, respectively, from the larger tree. 





port says was 300 feet high and whose lowest limb was some 200 feet above the ground. 
feet in diameter inside the bark at the butt, 7 feet at the top, and scaled 11,000 feet board measure. 
The second car in the picture contains the butt log from another good sized tree and the other cars carry the 
The photograph was taken in January, 1922, at the plant of the com- 


BIG DOUGLAS FIR TREES 


This photograph gives evidence of the size of Douglas Fir trees which grow in some of the fine stands of timber owned by 
in Washington. The butt cut on the first car came from a tree which the re- 


This log was 32 feet long, 9 
The entire tree scaled 


pany in Tacoma just before the logs were dumped in the pond. 
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TREES AND FLOWERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
BOTANIC GARDEN 


By R. W. Shufeldt 


(Photographs by the official 


NE of the most interesting places to visit in Wash- 
ington is the United States Botanic Garden, and to 
do this with profit, one should select a time when the ma- 
jority of the trees and plants are at their best with re- 
spect to leafage and flowers. Early in May is a very 
good time; and one who has never seen this reservation, 
with its beautiful conservatories and spacious grounds, 
most assuredly has something well worth the while to 
look forward to and to enjoy. Foresters especially should 
be interested in making such a visit, as not only are there 
many American trees to examine and study, but a great 
many foreign ones as well, which are not likely to be seen 
anywhere else except in their native habitats. This ap- 
plies, too, to a host of plants, cacti, flowers, and so on, 
in which many foresters are likewise interested and en- 
joy studying. 
From various points of view, the grounds of the Bot- 


photographer and the author.) 


anic Garden present a great many attractive vistas, and 
in Figure 1 we have an example of these, taken in mid- 
summer, when the famous Bartholdi Fountain was in full 
play. This fountain is by Augusti Bartholdi, the sculp- 
tor, and holds a position north of the main conservatory. 


At the close of the Philadelphia Centennial in 1878, 
Congress purchased this fountain, and it constitutes one of 
the attractions of the city’s reservations. A published 


description of it says that “it has a marble basin ninety- 
three feet in diameter, surmounted with nine main jets, 
which have been recently wired for electricity. The foun- 
tain is supplied from the Aqueduct, and throws its highest 
stream to an altitude of sixty-five feet. Spaced in the 
basin are numerous fancy sprays. This fountain in full 
play presents a beautiful effect, especially when reflect- 
ing the rays of the sun.” 

Many Washingtonians and others have seen this Bar- 
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THE BARTHOLDI FOUNTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN 


Fig. 1.—During a severe winter some years ago the basin above the three female figures, lit by over a dozen electric lights, was 
magnificently hung with scores of icicles of all sizes. It is said that hundreds of cameras recorded the extraordinary sight. 
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CEDAR OF LEBANON 
Fig. 2.—Unusually interesting trees in the grounds of the garden 
are the Cedar of Lebanon (center), and the low-growing Euro- 
pean Hornbeam on the right, both trees which attract much 
attention. 
tholdi Fountain in the winter time, when it has been 
draped with hundreds of icicles, many of them of great 
length, and all glistening with wonderful brilliancy 
upon a moonlit winter’s night. 

Note, too, in Figure 1 the fine view one gets of the 
dome of the Nation’s Capitol, while the wealth of trees 
prevents one from seeing little else of the building. The 
fountain is surrounded by a bed containing many. inter- 
esting plants, some of which are from foreign countries 
and the admiration of the visiting botanist. 

Upon closer view, we have the south entrance of the 
main conservatory in Figure 4—a most imposing struc- 
ture, and attention is invited to the two cypress cedars in 
this illustration. The one on the left was planted by Ed- 
win Booth, the famous tragedian, and the other by Law- 
rence Barrett, equally well known in the theatrical profes- 
sion. Many such historical trees are in the grounds, but 
space will not admit of either picturing or noticing them 
all here. 

As we approach the south entrance we pass two very 
remarkable trees, rarely seen growing anywhere in the 
United States; they are well shown in Figure 2. The 
tree on the left is a fine specimen of the Cedar of Lebanon 
(Cedrus libani), while the other is a very grand one of 
the European Hornbeam (Carpinus betulus). Note its 
short trunk, and how soon it throws off from it its far- 
reaching limbs. When this tree is in full leafage in sum- 
mer, it presents a most glorious spectacle with respect 


to form and foliage. 





Near another path we come across two beautiful Pa- 


paw trees—-a male and a female one, which are of ex- 
ceptional interest, and known as Carica papaya; they 
are seen in Figure 5. 


“The main conservatory,” says a writer at hand. 


“commenced in 1867 from designs by Mr. Clark, Archi 
tect of the Capitol, consists of a central dome and two 
wings. The base is of marble and the superstructure 
iron. The entire length is three hundred feet, and wings 
twenty-five feet. The dome is supported on a brick 
column, which answers the double purpose of being a 
chimney also. Around this column winds an iron, spiral 
staircase, which leads to a cupola surrounded by a balus 
trade. From this point the finest view of the West Front 
of the Capitol may be obtained. There are ten smaller 

















PAPAW TREES IN FULL FRUIT 


Fig. 3.—One can gain some idea of the size of the main con- 
servatory in the garden upon seeing full-grown trees of this 
species in a flourishing condition within it. 
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TREES AND FLOWERS IN THE 


conservatories devoted principally to the growing of 
plants for exhibition in the main conservatory.” 

In one or two of these smaller ones Supt. Hess allowed 
the author to photograph a number of the rich tropical 
plants that happened to be in bloom; more than this, Mr. 
Paget cut specimens of rare and rich orchids, of coffee- 
berries, and of other attractive plants for him. Among 
the flowering plants they photographed there was a par- 
ticularly rare lady-slipper (Cypripedium villosum), re- 
produced in Figure 6, its exquisite shades of rich sap 
green, dark green, greenish yellow, and purple veinings 
lent to it a most striking appearance that caught the eye 
of the visitor at once upon entering the conservatory. 
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the faintest shade of green. The lower central petals 
are a rich magenta, darkest above where they are cen- 
trally striped with white. The phenomenon of unfolding 
or opening is seen half accomplished in the topmost 
flower of the stem; the single central petal remains in 
situ, its free margin simply crimping; and the pair of 
petals next to it twist completely around, so that their 
white side face outwards ; they also crimp, as shown. The 
inferior pair crimp, too, but retain their position; the 
central purple petal curves downwards and becomes the 
lowermost one, and the white ovary—if it be the ovary— 
points directly backwards. As the flower matures, this 
rows to at least three times the size it has in the un- 
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MAIN ROTUNDA OF THE UNITED STATES BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Fig. 4.—This is the south side of the building and the pathways leading to it. The cypress trees planted by Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett here relieve the severity of the structure behind them, 


Several plants of the lovely Bornean orchid were in full 
flower, and a fine specimen was presented to me for the 
purpose of photography ; it is here reproduced in Figure 
7. The parts that show white in the illustration are white, 
while the main flower-stem and leaves are grass green— 
the former the lighter of the two. The stem of the plant 
itself is dark straw color. As to the flower, the speckles 
are a pale umber brown, the petals are emarginated with 
very pale magenta, and the buds are white, tinged with 


opened bud. The flower-stem springs from the main 
plant-stem in the axil, several leaves (4-6) down the 
stalk. The leaves here shown did not belong to the 
particular bunch of flowers photographed, but were 
taken from another plant of the same species. Some of 
the orchids in this conservatory were especially fine 
and beautiful, particularly a large white one, with very 
delicate pink emarginations (Figure 8). 

So spacious are the wings and dome of the main con- 
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SPECIMENS OF THE PAPAW 

Fig. 5—A male and a female tree. These fine trees are in full 
flower and perfect leafage. Papaws (carica papaya) are grown 
in the conservatory and in the grounds as well. 

servatory building that they admit of tree-like plants 
flourishing there. A fine example of this is seen in Fig- 
ure 3, where two fruiting specimens of Carica papaya are 
seen to be in admirable condition. This is the famous 
papaw tree, grown to become a very different tree as 
compared with the one here shown in Figure 4—an out- 
of-doors example of it. An authority at hand says that 
“the papaw is native in South America, but now widely 
diffused throughout the tropics. Its height is about 
twenty feet; its deeply seven-lobed leaves are two feet 
in diameter, and borne on foot-stalks two feet long. The 
fruit is ten inches long, commonly of an oblong form, 
ribbed, and having a thick, fleshy rind. It is sometimes 
eaten raw or made into a sauce, or when green is boiled 
as a vegetable and is also pickled. The trunk, leaves, 
and fruit contain an acrid, milky juice (papain), which 
has the property of making quickly tender meat, which 
is boiled with a little of it or wrapped in the leaves, or, 
as it is claimed, merely hung up among the Ieaves. The 
seeds are an efficacious vermifuge. The leaves are 
saponaceous.” The papaw is also called, by some, the 
melon-tree. 

When warm weather arrives, many potted plants may 
be taken out of the conservatory and placed out-of-doors, 
where they form very attractive subjects for study. In 
the case of some of the rarer plants of the torrid zone, 
this is a little hazardous, as these thrive only in high 


temperatures. 
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Two very interesting plants are beautifully shown 
in Figure g, namely the Chandelier plant (Bryophyllum 
calcinium) and the Mother-in-law plant (Diffenbachia 
picta). Note the fine ferns growing above these two 
plants—one could easily spend days in this great consery- 
atory studying the plants of the tropics alone. 

We read that “the first collection of plants in the 
United States Botanic Garden was brought to the United 
States by the Exploring Expedition to the Southern 
Hemisphere, 1838-42, commanded by Captain (rear Ad- 
miral) Charles Wilkes. The collection was first deposit- 
ed in the Patent Office, but was removed in 1850 to the 
Botanic Garden. Some of the plants are still living, and 
a large share of the present collection are the descend- 
ents of those brought back by the Wilkes Expedition 
A few have furnished representatives for many of the 
principal conservatories of the United States and Europe. 
The distribution of the collection is according to a geo- 
graphical distribution. The strictly tropical plants oc- 
cupy the central portion of the main conservatory ; those 
of a semi-tropical nature, requiring protection and lying 
towards the North Pole, are placed in the West Wing, 
and all indigenous to countries lying towards the South 
Pole are in the East Wing. 
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A LOVELY SPECIMEN OF LADY SLIPPER 


Fig. 6.—This species has been named Cypripedium villosum and 
is a rather near relative of our American lady-slipper, which 
is still quite abundant in some localities in the Atlantic States. 
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“The Central Building or Rotunda, temperature 80 de- 
grees, contains a fine variety of the majestic palms, 
called Martins, the princes of vegetation, and of which 
there are three hundred kinds, the most prominent being 
here represented. The most interesting in the collection 
is the palm tree of Scripture, familiarly known as the 
date palm. Jericho, the City of Palms, was so called from 
the numbers of this tree growing in its vicinity. It was 
recommended by the Jews in the Feast of the Taber- 
nacles. In Arabia, Egypt and Persia it supplies almost 
every want of the inhabitants. 

“The fruit is used for food, the leaves for shelter, the 
wood for fuel, and the sap for spiritous liquor. It matures 
in ten years, and then fruits for centuries, bearing from 
one to three hundred cwt. at a time. Among the Arabs 
the pollen dust is preserved from year to year, and at the 
season of impregnation of the pistils or female flowers, 
a feast called “Marriage of the Palms” is held. It is a 
singular historical fact that the date palm of Egypt bore 
no fruit in the year 1800, owing to the presence of the 
French army in the country, which prevented the annual 
marriage feast. 

“Among the other plants in this portion of the conserv- 
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A BORNEAN ORCHID OF GREAT BEAUTY 


Fig. 7—This remarkable East Indian species does wonderfully 
well as a conservatory plant, and in the greenhouses of the 
Garden few flowers can equal it for beauty. 





FEW FLOWERS ATTRACT MORE ATTENTION THAN 
DO THE ORCHIDS 


Fig. 8—One of the several smaller conservatories in the Garden 
is given over almost entirely to the cultivation of these showy 
flowers, with their white and pink-edged petals. 


atory are the fan, royal, rattan sago of Japan and China, 
panama hat, oil, wine, coco de Chili, sugar and cradie 
palms ; the West Indian bamboo; the tree fern from New 
Zealand ; Astra pea from Madagascar ; screw pine of Aus- 
tralia, with its corkscrew leaves and root in mid-air; the 
cinnamon of Ceylon; maiden’s hair fern; mango, a de- 
licious fruit of the West Indies; banana, that most pro- 
lific of all plants; the great stag horn and silk horn 
ferns from Australia (very fine specimens); the dumb 
cane of South America, commonly known as the mother- 
in-law plant (Diffenbachia picta’ (see Fig. 9.) The sap 
of the root of the latter will take away the power of 
speech. Humboldt, during his explorations in South 
America, was eight days speechless from tasting it. 
The outer circle of the Rotunda is devoted to the smaller 
tropical plants. 

“The East range or Wing, temperature 50 degrees, is 
devoted more particularly to the plants of the South Sea 
Islands, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, Australia and New 
Zealand. The principal specimens are the tree fern of 
New Zealand; the aloe and the Caffre bread tree from 
the Cape of Good Hope; the India rubber; the pas- 
sion flower; the caladium of Brazil; Norfolk Island pine 
of Australia—one of the most beautiful and largest 
growing trees in the world; the queen plant or bird of 
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paradise flower, named from its resemblance to the plume 
of the bird; tuitui or candle-nut tree from the Society 
Islands, the nut being used by the natives for lighting 
their huts ; the coffee plant, and several varieties of cacti. 
“The West wing, temperature the same as the East 
wing, the plants of China, Japan, East and West Indies, 
and Mexico, 
are assigned. 
The most no- 
table plants 
here are the 
Cycadeceae of 
the East Indies 
(the largest in 
the country) ; 
the four-cen- 
tury plant; the 
Camellia jap- 
onica or Japan 
Rose ; the love- 
ly lily of Cuba ; 
the _ historic 
Papyrus anti- 
quorum or pa- 
per plant of 
Egvpt ; the tal- 
low and leechee 
trees of China ; 
the guava, a 
delightful fruit 
of the West 
Indies ; the va- 
nilla of Mexico 
—the species 
which _ fur- 
nishes the aro- 
matic bean; 
the black pep- 
per from the 
East Indies; 
the sugar cane, 
the Cherimoy- 
er or custard- 
apple; the cas- 
siva of the 
West Indies; 
the sensitive 
and humble 
plants; the Pe ee 
American aloe 
orcentury 
plant of Mex- 
ico; the cam- to imagine that one is in a tropical jungle. 
phor trees 
from Japan; the tea plant; the papaya or oriental tree 
which has the property of rendering the toughest meat 
tender; a plant of Adansonia digitata or monkey bread, 
which grows on the banks of the Senegal and reaches 
the enormous circumference of one hundred feet. They 





CHANDELIER AND MOTHER-IN-LAW PLANTS IN FULL BLOOM 


Fig. 9.—These are very handsome specimens; and, as one passes into the interior beyond jg known, in 
them, where hundreds of plants thrive in a temperature of 80 degrees F., it is not difficult 
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are supposed to attain the age of three thousand years, 
and have many uses. Humboldt pronounces them the 
oldest organic monuments of our planet. 

“There is also a specimen of the Carob tree of Pales- 
tine, sometimes called St. John’s bread. The pulp around 
the seed is supposed to have been the wild honey upon 
which St. John 
fed in the wil- 
derness. * * * 
There are two 
smaller —_con- 
servatories de- 
voted entirely 
to cacti and or- 
chids. The bot- 
anical  collec- 
tion received 
some valuable 
contributions 
from the ex- 
pedition of 
Comm o- 
dore Perry to 
Japan. The 
supply is kept 
up by propaga- 
tion, and at 
rare intervals 
by scientific or 
exploring ex- 
peditions of 
the United 
States.” 

No apology 
is necessary for 
the somewhat 
lengthy quota- 
tion just given, 
as nothing 
could have 
been gained by 
simply _para- 
phrasing it. As 
it stands, it fur- 
nishes the very 
sort of infor- 
mation that 
students of 
trees and flow- 
ers really re- 
quire. So little 


this country 
and_ abroad, 
espe- 





about our great United States Botanic Garden 
cially as to what plants and trees may be seen and studied 
there—that I feel that the above list of them will be fully 
appreciated by all who are interested in foreign and na- 


tive trees and plants. A plan is now on foot to 
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greatly increase the area occupied by the present Botanic 
Garden; it appears now to be a settled fact that a tract 
of very considerable extent adjoining the present 
grounds on the south, and, topographically, quite ideal 
for the purpose, will be acquired through an act of Con- 
gress, if, indeed, this has not already been done. It is 
said that the addition in question can be rendered quite 
picturesque through various improvements which Mr. 
Hess has already sketched out. 

All this is of extreme importance; for, once properly 
established and developed, the Garden would become 
one of the great educational centers of the world, and 
several millions of people would annually visit it, as they 
now do in the case of extensive zoological gardens and 
great aquaria, such as the one in New York City. 

There is no question as to the enormous value of a 
botanic garden as an educational enterprise. This goes 
without the saying. As a matter of fact, our United States 
Botanic Garden should receive from the Government at 
least double what it annually gets for its proper sup- 
port and development. 





“Make me a home in the forest, 
Where its shadows linger deep— 
Where truth shall know my spirit, 
And the pines their vigil keep.” 
—Harry T. FEE. 





a HER TREE 


She sowed a seed of Sorrow in the earth, 
And oh, she watered it with bitter tears! 
And then she turned her to her daily tasks 
And set her face toward the coming years! 


She could not stop to nurture it, nor tend, 
Nor even watch its growth, unless she drew 
Her time and strength away from all the cares 
That each day brought—yet strong and straight 
it grew! 


Frost did not kill nor hot suns wither it, 
And it became, as years went by, a tree! 

And passers-by would gather at her door, 
For oh, its blossoms, they were fair to see! 


And they would rest a while beneath its shade, 
And rise, refreshed at last—rejoiced that they 
Who journeyed wearily along the road 
Had found the tree she planted by the way! 


And oft she heard them murmur, as they went, 
A blessing on the planter of the tree! 
But oh, they called it by another name— 
They said it was the tree of Sympathy! 
Roselle Mercier Montgomery, 
Reprinted by courtesy of the N. Y. Times 
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THE GHOST FOREST 


By Yvonne Jarrett 


Fire-ravished trees stand stark and white 
Beneath a sombre sky, 

And charred and blackened branches 
Like a stricken army lie. 


No sound of living thing disturbs 
The silence, night or noon; 
No bird is brave enough to sing 

Its song o’er such a tomb. 


3ut in the wind you sometimes hear 
A whisper, soft, a sigh, 
As though the spirits of the trees 


Were keeping watch nearby. 


Until the rising sun breaks through 
And folds each ghostly form 
In a robe of silver radiance 
To greet the coming morn. 
—Portland Oregonian. 











Sg remove weed trees from the woodlot is as important 

as it is to weed the garden; besides you can burn the 
wood provided by crooked, defective trees, and from 
those that are not good timber species. 





A great oaks from little acorns, so a chip on the 
shoulder may become a stumbling block to progress. 
—Uinta Digest. 





DO NOT LET THE CURBSETTER RUIN YOUR TREES 


By Samuel Newman Baxter 
ARBORICULTURIST, FAIRMOUNT PARK COMMISSION, PHILADELPHIA 


N observer of tree life in cities would have no 
difficulty writing a book on the vicissitudes of street 
trees, so ample is the material on this subject and 

so manifold are the adversities, both preventable and 
unpreventable, to which trees are exposed when intro- 
duced by man to city life. Nature would never select a 
city sidewalk on which to rear her brood of trees, yet 
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PRACTICALLY RUINED BY CURB SETTING 
This beautiful Silver Maple was ruthlessly cut at the base by 
the curbsetter, who “had no idea that it would hurt the tree.” 


man, in quest of the shade, health and beauty which they 
impart, invariably expects nature to care for her own 
under these artificial conditions and fails to give a help- 
ing hand by imitating nature and providing natural con- 
ditions so far as is possible. 

In this article we shall not attempt to cover all the 
vicissitudes but confine it to a chapter on desecra- 
tions by the curbsetter, illustrating how to spare trees 
from the ruthless work of this individual. 

Not long ago a property owner appealed for help to 
restrain men who were resetting curbing nearby, and 
working toward his direction, from cutting the roots 
of street trees. An inspector was assigned posthaste to 


see the offender and have him respect the ordinance for 
the protection of street trees. When reprimanded for 
cutting the tree roots—they happened to be sugar maples, 
a tree which resents abuse more than most trees—the 
curbsetter expressed surprise that he had injured the 
trees. ‘Why,” said he, “I cut more than that from trees 
up on ——— Street three years ago to set the curb and 
the tree is still alive.” Yes, the tree he had cut was still 
alive, being a rapid growing silver maple it tried hard 
to survive the shock, but in submitting this photograph 
we leave to the reader how long it will live, or rather, 
how long it should be allowed to remain in its dangerous 
position. 

Can you imagine greater stupidity than was shown 
by this curbsetter when he deliberately cut into one-third 











HERE, AGAIN, THE TREE WAS CUT AT THE BASE 


To maintain the straight line of the curb, quite a cut was made 
on this old Sugar Maple, a species peculiarly sensitive to injury. 


the trunk of this large silver maple that the curb might 
be laid? Aside from its effect upon the health of the 
tree, the undermining has caused it to lean over the 
highway at a dangerous angle, a constant menace to 
passing vehicles and likely to be blown over in a high 
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DO NOT 


wind with the possibility of maiming or killing someone. 
Needless to say, Mr. Curbsetter learned his lesson and 
while his theory that a root may be cut and the tree yet 
live is not infrequently borne out in practice, the same 
holds good in the amputation of a human limb. We 
prefer to retain all our members for life’s battles, how- 
ever, and so do trees. 

Sugar maples when grown on sidewalks do not ordi- 
narily reach the proportion of nine feet in circumference 
so when this old specimen was encountered in extending 
the street, the builder showed good judgment in retain- 
ing it despite the snug fit for the narrow planting strip. 
The curbsetter 
insisted on ply- 
ing his art and 
rather than 
omit the curb 
where the tree 
projected a few 
inches, off came 
a sliver from 
the base of the 
tree! True, he 
did make a 
neat, clean cut 
and even paint- 
ed it, but longi- 
tudinal cuts 
of this sort do 
not heal over 
like those made 
crosswise, and 
so this mon- 
arch of an erst- 
while forest 
must pass the 
rest of its days 
with its “heel” 
chopped off 
and give thanks 
from its leafy 
branches which 
tower high 
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upright forms cause the tree to resemble a huge cande- 
labrum. This tree also serves as a hitching post, judg- 
ing from the chain on the side, though this practice is 
not to be recommended. How much better for the trees, 
and mankind, too, had the curbsetter adopted this treat- 
ment for the silver and sugar maples mentioned in the 
foregoing photographs! 

The roots of this old Norway maple had forced the 
stone curbing out of alignment and so when a change of 
the grade in the street at this point necessitated the con- 
struction of a new roadbed and sidewalk, the roots 
were found to extend along the line of the proposed new 
curb. To di- 
vert the curb- 
ing would have 
been a simple 
matter but the 
foundation for 
the same would 
have jeopard- 
ized the roots. 
The engineers 
preferred to re- 


tain thestraight 
line for the 
face of the 


curb and so a 
reinforced con- 
crete arched 
curb was con- 
structed to 
bridge the base 
of the tree and 
projecting 
roots. On eith- 
er side of the 


arch it was 
necessary to 
build an ex- 


tension or 
shoulder as 
shown in pho- 
tograph to 








above the 
house top that 
man spared it. 

Having ob- 
served these two cases—and they may be typical with 
every community—how not to do it, let us note the 
application of measures to preserve street trees under 
similar circumstances. 

A European horse-chestnut ten feet in circumference 
spared by a “break” in the curbing. 

This is the simplest form of treating a tree in the line 
of a curb—a break in the curb—and one which should 
Suggest itself to any curbsetter with common sense. 
Vehicles may scar the trunk but surely drivers will con- 
cede its right to the slight encroachment on the road- 
way, especially if they could see it in early May when 
thousands of white blossoms bedeck it and in their rigid 


AN UNUSUAL AND EFFECTIVE CURB 


This curbing was raised into an arch to protect the roots of a beautiful Norway Maple 
before the road bed was laid. 


support the 
curb, along and 
under which 
the root ex- 
tends for several feet. The top of the shoulder is flush 
with and forms a part of the brick gutters which have 
since been laid, and water in the gutter may seep under 
the arch to the roots. Thus we have curbing and the 
roots, too! Note the wadding of newspapers to keep the 
concrete off the tree and provide growing space between 
the tree trunk and the concrete arch. 

Here is another method of saving trees when in the 
line of newly opened streets, raising the grade to con- 
form with old conditions and diverting curb and side- 
walk that the root system may be preserved. Inci- 
dentally, this happens to be an uncommon though not 
a rare tree—Sophora Japonica, or Japanese Pagoda 


TREATMENT 
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SAVED BY UNIQUE TREATMENT OF CURBING 


This beautiful Japonica was left in its original position, 
the curbing being diverted to meet its requirements. 


tree. Furthermore, it is the largest around Philadel- 
phia and possibly in this country. The trunk meas- 
ures three feet in diameter and the branches spread 
over an area of seventy feet. It may have been 
planted by the late Robert Buist, whose nurseries 
were not far from the home of John Bartram, who 
found and introduced that rare and beautiful flow- 
ering tree, Gordonia pubescens, or Franklin tree. 
The writer discovered this large Sophora when the 
street of which it is now a part was about to be 
opened, and recommended its preservation. The 
many stubs shown throughout the tree are evidence 
of its previous neglect, but since the photograph was 
taken these have been removed in a thoroug. prun- 
ing and the tree is likely to live for many years, af- 
fording a grateful shade for the occupants of these 





homes which have sprung up 
about it. The bloom, too, will 
delight for it comes in large 
panicles, white, peashaped, 
and in midsummer when trees 
in flower are scarce. 

These are but a few in- 
stances of the measures taken 
to protect street trves in Phil- 
adelphia since the Fairmount 
Park Commission assumed 
their contro! in 1912 by virtue 
of an Act of Assembly. In 
that year a systematic street 
tree census was taken, plotting 
and recording 127,300 trees, 
with information which has 
since been of infinite value in 
executing the trust of a tree 
loving city. Trees mean much 
toward a “City Beautiful,” 
and with their worth recog- 
nized no city or town should 
be without its Shade Tree 
Commission or Tree Warden. 


























CURBING OMITTED—THIS IS OFTEN DONE 


This old horse chestnut stood directly in the way of the curb, so 
the curb was omitted, in deference to its age and dignity! 
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Novel Trees And Forest Products 


By S. J. Record 


Professor of Forest Products, Yale University 





MAKING CLOTHING OUT OF WOOD 

Clothing is ordinarily made out of wool, cotton, silk 
or linen. These are fibrous materials which are easily 
spun or twisted together into thread or yarn for weaving 
into cloth. Sometimes, as dur- 
ing a great war, not enough 
of these fibers can be had to 
supply the demand and other 
materials must be found to 
take their place. 





This was the case with Ger- 
many and Austria during the 
war and they were forced to 
use the fibrous portions of 
nettles, rushes, broom and 
turf. They also made a great 
deal of cloth, clothing, bag- 
ging, canvass, cordage, etc., 
out of wood. 

Wood is made up of tiny 
little hard fibers all tightly ce- 
mented together. By cutting 
the wood into little chips and 
then cooking these chips in 
certain acids or alkalis it is 
possible to dissolve out the 
hard material and to separate 
all the fibers. Through this 
process a stick of wood be- 
comes a mass of soft pulp. 
Wood fibers are like cotton 
fibers only very, very much 
shorter. In fact it would take 
about eight spruce wood fibers 

Photograph Ly S. J. Recora Placed end to end to measure 
PAPER YARN SHUTTLE an inch and each is so tiny 
sng ln gee lag as scarcely to be visible with- 
loom. One end of the yarn Out a magnifier. 


is untwisted to show the ; 
structure of it. It would be very difficult to 


spin such short fibers into a thread so they are first made 
into paper. Look closely at a torn edge of a piece of 
paper and you will see that it is composed of tiny fibers 
in a closely tangled web. Now if you will take some 
thin brown wrapping paper, cut off a strip about half 
an inch wide and twist this tightly you will have a length 
of paper twine. If you use tissue paper you can make 
very fine thread and two or three of these may be twisted 
together into a stronger one. 

Here, then, is the whole story of making wood into 
clothing. Chips are cooked to a fibrous pulp, this pulp 











is spread out and the tangled fibers ironed down into 
sheets of paper, the paper is cut into narrow strips, the 


strips are spun or twisted by machines into thread or 
yarn, the thread or yarn is wound on spools and bob- 
bins, these are put into looms and cloth is woven in the 


same way as ordinary cloth from cotton or wool. 

The objections to cloth made in this way are that it is 
coarse and harsh and becomes tender and easily torn 
when wet. The goods can be made softer and stronger 
by using part cotton, and by waterproofing the paper and 
twisting it very tightly it will withstand considerable 
wetting. The Germans and Austrians found paper tex- 
tiles very serviceable not only for garments but also for 
table cloths and napkins, wall covering, curtains, bed 
covers and sheets, mattress ticking, bagging, harness 
straps and a whole host of military uses. No one, how: 
ever, wants to wear paper clothing if he can get anything 
better. 

















Photograph by S. J. Record 
PAPER TEXTILES 


These print cloths are made of paper yarn and are used for 
clothing, tablecloths, etc. The background is a paper towel. 
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There is another way of making wood into wearing 
apparel. After it is reduced to pulp, as for making paper, 
the fibers are dissolved by chemicals and the solution 
squirted out through extremely minute holes and harden- 
ed into delicate threads something like the strands of a 
spider web. This is artificial silk which has become the 
great rival of the natural product of the silkworm. 

WOOD STRAINS 

The name “wood strains” is applied to the wooden 
insulators used in overhead electric line construction. 
They consist of turned pieces of hard wood enlarged in 
the middle and at the ends. They vary in length from 
eight inches to three feet and are from an inch to four 
inches in diameter at the smallest part. Malleable iron 
lugs with eyes for fastening to the guy wires are 
swedged onto the enlarged ends so that the wood is sub- 
jected to an endwise pull. 

















Photograph by S. J. Record 
A WOOD STRAIN 
There is no danger of the wood being pulled in two, the lugs at 
the end would slip off first. 

Wood is used because in a dry condition it is a very 
poor conductor of electricity. Maple is the principle 
species employed for this purpose but many hard, strong, 
easily turned woods will do. The dry pieces are thor- 
oughly impregnated with parafine and then coated with 
a heavy oil paint. The latter wears off in time but the 
parafine alone affords fairly good protection. 

There is no danger of the wood being pulled in two 
because wood is so much stronger in tension than in re- 
sistance to shear. If a wood strain fails it is from some 
other cause, more likely the pulling off of the lugs. 
Poreclain and other kinds of insulators are being sub- 
stituted on electric railroads but the trolley lines still 
use large numbers of the wooden kinds. 

PLUGGING HOLES IN CROSSTIES 

Whenever a spike is pulled out of a crosstie the hole 
that is left affords excellent opportunity for the entrance 
of water carrying spores and disease germs to the interior. 
To overcome this the holes are now commonly filled with 
wooden plugs. These are used by the million and are 
for the most part sawed by special machines from slabs 
and scraps from 'the mills and shops. Some railroads make 
some of their own plugs in the shops or employ the spare 
time of the section men in splitting them out of old ties. 
The common size is about four-and-a-half inches long, 
five-eighths of an inch square in cross section and with 
one end wedge-shaped like a spike. For untreated ties 
white oak or other durable wood is preferred for plugs. 
Any wood can be used where the ties are treated since 
the plugs are placed in gunny sacks and impregnated with 
the preservative along with the ties. 
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PINE STRAW RUADS 

In certain parts of Florida, particularly 
sink and lake regions, the sand is very deep and there 
is no clay available to make the roads firm. In the open 
pine woods, however, are large quantities of the long 
needles or pine-straw which makes a very satisfactory 
road material upon which autos can travel without dif- 
ficulty. There are hundreds of miles of such roads in 


the state. 


in the lime- 








A TYPICAL ROAD 


Pine straw road used mostly by automobiles going up Iron Moun- 
tain, near Lake Wailes, Polk County, Florida. 


The straw is raked up in the woods and hauled to the 
road where it is spread to a depth of about a foot, 
though it soon gets flattened down. The work is usually 
done in early spring and costs from 40 to 60 dollars a mile. 
One strawing will usually last for a season and sometimes 
two. Unlike ordinary road materials this is in constant 
danger from fire so the expression “burning up the road” 
has a literal meaning in Florida. 

MAKING PAPER NEGATIVES AND PRINTS 


FROM WOOD SECTIONS 
It is often desirabie to have prints showing in natural 


size the structure of woods. If well made they show 
the size, number, and arrangement of pores and other 
characteristics and for many purposes of comparison and 
study they serve nearly as well as the wood itself. The 
use of a camera for such purposes is not only expensive 





Photograph by S. J. Record 


AMERICAN ELM WOOD 
Positive print. Paper negative. 
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but requires considerable skill in order to bring out de- 
tails. In fine-textured woods such a photograph would 
ordinarily show no pores at all. 

A very simple and inexpensive method is to take a 
very thin slice of wood and make a paper negative from 
it. This is done by placing the section in an ordinary 
printing frame, inserting a piece of photographic paper 
and proceeding in the ordinary manner of printing from 
negatives. A little practice will be required to get the 
correct density but with the gas-light papers the process 
is quite rapid. 





Photograph by S. J. Record 
INTERESTING WOOD SECTIONS 


A cross section of the wood of 
the sugar maple showing the 
appearance of bird’s-eye on 
this surface. 


Quarter sawed  bird’s-eye 
maple showing irregularities in 
grain and characteristic ap- 
pearance of rays. 


The resulting print, however, is a negative in which 
the pores show as black spots and the dense fibers as 
white areas. To get a positive it is only necessary to 
render the opaque paper negative translucent so as to al- 
low printing. This is accomplished by soaking the dry 
paper in kerosene for a few minutes, removing all sur- 
plus oil with a cloth or blotting paper. It is then ready 
to be placed in the printing frame, picture side up, and 
printed from as in the case of an ordinary film or glass 
negative. The resulting print shows the wood structure 
better than an ordinary photograph and the negatives 
are not only cheaper but are very convenient to handle 
and store. 

If a section shows a difference in color the darker 
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portion will print more slowiy. This can be overcome 
by shading the light part enough to even it up. If printing 
by artificial light is found too slow, exposure to some- 
what subdued daylight will give quick results. The 
sections used by the writer were taken from Romeyn B. 


Hough’s “American Woods.” 





SOUTH AFRICAN FORESTS 


skews forests in South Africa are of very limited ex- 

tent, but the timbers exhibit a wide range in the qual- 
ity of their wood, varying from extremely light and soft 
to equally extreme hardness and difficulty of working. 
Most of the trees are small but the yellow wood (Podo- 
carpus) attains a diameter of 8 or Io feet. 

The large trees are manufactured into lumber by the 
pit-sawing process. A pit is dug for each tree and is 
about 7 feet deep, 3 feet wide and 20 feet long. The logs 
are rolled onto skids across the pit and usually sawn into 
three-inch planks. One sawyer stands on the top of the 
log and the other below in the pit. The planks are then 
hauled to the market by oxen. Small logs are usually 
sawn at sawmills but the planks go direct to the consum- 
er who has to re-saw them as he sees fit. 

Local woods are for the most part in disrepute by. the 
manufacturers in that country due to the difficulty in 
seasoning them properly. The dry climate causes very 
rapid surface evaporation which results in serious check- 
ing and warping. Efforts are now being made to over- 
come this difficulty through the introduction of modern 
dry kilns of American type. 





Photographs by Nils Eckbo 
SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCTS 


Pitsawing a yellow-wood log African maid gathering fire- 
that measured 125 cubic feet. wood from the plentiful forest. 








TRANSPLANTING 


Furman Lloyd Mulford 


aS the frost gets out of the ground impatience to be- 

gin digging takes possession of the soul. Although it 
is a most appropriate time to be p!anning how and where 
the transplanting is to be done it is a time to leave the soi: 
alone until such time as it is sufficiently dry to handle 
without danger of puddling. As light sandy soils are 
never troubled in this way the caution suggested above 


does not hold for them. 


The condition of the soil is of prime importance in 
considering the mechanical operation of moving a grow- 
ing plant from one location and re-establishing it in 
another under such conditions that it may reasonably 
be expected to continue its growth. One of the chief 
reasons why the transplanting of deciduous trees and 
shrubs is done spring and fall and not all through the 
winter is primarily that it is too much trouble to have 
the ground in suitable condition in the intervening 
months. It is just as possible to transplant a tree in 
January, in New York or New England, in a manner 
so that it will live, as it is to do it in October or April, 
but it takes more fore-thought, trouble and expense. 


To be suitable for transplanting a soil should be suf- 
ficiently dry so that when squeezed tightly in the hand 
and then released it gradually springs apart. The reason 
for this is that if the soil is too wet and it is packed 
about the roots of the plant it puddles. That is it packs 
together in an impervious mass that will permit neither 
water nor air to reach the roots nor permit the roots to 
continue their growth. The action on the soil about the 
roots is similar to that on wet clay when it is pounded 
into place on the face of a dam. It is a common prac- 
tice to wet the soil containing a large proportion of clay 
and pound it on surfaces intended to hold water and thus 
make the soil impervious. If the soil packed about 
the roots of plants is too wet it acts in the same manner, 
as though tamped on the surface of a dam. How soon 
after a rain or after the ground thaws in the spring 
it will be suitable for handling, depends on the partic- 
ular soil as the rapidity with which soils dry depends 
on the relative amounts of clay and sand they contain 
combined with the amount of organic matter and the 
freedom with which the subsoil permits excess of water 


to escape. Some sandy soils never get too wet to handle 








IN TRANSPLANTING STREET TREES CAREFUL PLACEMENT AND FILLING OF THE HOLE IS NECESSARY 


The planter and two diggers are setting the tree while the wagon of trees waits to go to the next hole. 


The planter shakes 


the tree up and down occasionally, also works soil among the roots with his fingers. When the hole is partially filled he begins 


to tramp the soil. 





























TRANSPLANTING 


while some clay soils seem never to be dry enough without 
getting too dry. This latter condition affects the plant 
less than it does the planter as it makes more difficult 
getting the soil sufficiently fine to pack about the roots. 
A lumpy soil can be made fine by extra trouble while a 
wet soil cannot be modified to suit. 

Next in importance to having soil in proper condi- 
tion is to have plants that have been properly dug and 
handled. Transplanting means re-establishing a plant in 











EFFICIENT HANDLING 


Trees taken from the ground and immediately packed in moss 
on the wagon, then packed for shipment in a shady place as 
soon as taken from the wagon, arrive at destination in good con- 
dition. These trees were planted directly from the wagon. 


a new location with sufficient roots in good condition to 
feed the part that is above ground. In order to do this 
well the whole of the root system should be dug with 
the plant and then be so handled that none of the roots 
become so dry before they are replanted that they become 
useless as collectors and transmitters of food. The ideal 
method of transplanting is the moving of plants from 
pots in to the open ground. In this case the whole of the 
root system is present and none of it is lost in the moving 
so that the roots are immediately ready to extend into 
the new soil. The nearest approach to this is where a 
small plant may be dug with the soil about the roots and 
be carried on the shovel that dug it to the new location 
and be put into the hole already prepared for it without 
appreciably loosening the soil from the roots. Only 
a small proportion of the plants moved, however, can 
possibly be done by either of these ideal methods, so for 
others the best possible substitute must be used. In the 
case of deciduous plants this is the digging of them 
in such a manner that all of the root system is obtained. 
This does not mean digging so that all the roots are hang- 
ing fast to the plant but with many of them broken so 
that they are hanging limp and others all bruised and 
barked along the sides. Any root broken or bruised 


in this manner is practically useless for the support of 
the plant and might as well have been left in the ground 
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from which it was dug as far as any future good it can 
do is concerned. 

Roots broken off or damaged in the digging will re- 
quire the removal of a corresponding amount of the 
top in order to keep a reasonable balance between the 
amount of top growth and the roots available to supply 
moisture and mineral foods for its support. Because 
of the necessary loosening of the earth about the roots, 
because of the physical impossibility of getting them 
again into as close contact with the soi! as they were be- 
fore, and because of the destruction of the finest rootlets 
and root hairs that are the collecting contacts with the 
soil the ability of the roots to supply food is much re- 
duced the first year. To offset this, from one fourth 
to one half of the top of these plants should be pruned 
away in order thus not to impose too much of a tax on 
the roots while the plant is becoming re-established. 

Because the necessary cutting of the top is so much, if 
too many of the roots are destroyed in transplanting, 
it has become customary to grow plants in nurseries 
where they may be frequently dug and replanted or in 
lieu of this may have their roots severely pruned so that 
the plant will form a compact root system that may be 
dug with the least possible injury when the plant is sold. 
Many plants growing in the wild where the roots are 
not disturbed send out but few roots and these grow to 
long distances in gathering food. When such plants are 
dug it is often impossib’e to follow these long roots be- 
cause of their intermingling with roots of other plants 

















INEFFICIENT HANDLING 


Trees handled in this manner without packing or covering for 
the roots are reduced in vitality even when they are not killed. 
This sort of treatment at the nursery or at the purchaser’s 
should not be tolerated. 


so they are cut off in digging. Even if it is possible 
to follow such roots it is seldom done because of the 
work involved. It is this difference in the character 
of the root system that makes the nursery grown plants 
so much more valuable than plants collected in the woods. 

After digging the roots need to be protected so that 
they will not dry out, for with most plants a drying of 
the outer covering or bark of the root, if it might be so 
called, practically kills it. At this point there is probably 
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more carelessness than at any other in the handling of 
plants unless it is between unpacking and replanting. 
There is a difference in plants as to the amount of such 
abuse they wi!l stand and still survive and yet even those 
that will stand the most are injured by carelessness even 
when they are not killed. Among the trees that will not 
stand such abuse are the oaks and yet one city that 
plants many of these trees and is extremely careful in 
this matter succeeds in getting more than 98 percent of 
the oaks they plant on the street, to grow, and they are in 
the way of using large trees, which as a rule are more 
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is more difficult but probably the only thing to do after 
noting their bad condition on the receipt to the railroad 
company is to handle them as little and as gently as pos- 
sible in getting them to a proper place to thaw. 

Although proper care may be taken at the nursery 
both in immediate covering of the roots after digging 
and in careful packing with plenty of moss or other 
packing material yet on arrival at destination the plants 
may be quickly ruined by bad treatment. They should 
be immediately unpacked. If the places are ready for 
planting this may be done as the plants are taken from 








difficult to move than small- 
Their success is 


er ones. 
undoubtedly due to this 
great care. They dig a 
tree and at once “heel it 


in” that is cover the roots 
with soil in a temporary lo- 
cation. When ready to 
plant they pack the trees in 
the wagon with the roots 
thoroughly covered with 
wet moss. When they get 
to the place where the tree 
is to be set it is not taken 
from the wagon until the 
hole is ready and the men 
who are to plant it are stand- 
ing beside it with their shov- 
els ready for business. The 
tree is then set and the wa- 
gon moves on to the next 
hole, but the next tree is not 
taken from its covering of 
moss in the wagon until the 
planters at this hole are 
ready to actually put the 
trees in its final position. 
This method is in great con- 
trast to that shown in the 
picture, where a load of trees 
is being hauled without even 
a covering of canvas to pro- 
tect it from the sun and wind 
to say nothing of the lack 








TREES WELL HEELED IN 





the box provided each one 
a | 7 * 


may be set as soon as it is 
‘s 





taken from the packing ma- 
terial. As a rule a certain 
amount of sorting and se- 
lection has to be done be- 
fore planting can begin, and 
also it is easier to check up 
all the material if it all is 
taken from the box at one 
time. Usually the best way 
is to unpack the plants and 
heel them in as they are un- 
packed. By “heeling in” is 
meant covering the roots 
with soil so that they are 
thoroughly protected from 
drying until ready to plant 
permanently. In this oper- 
ation the roots of several 
plants may lie overlapping 
one another so long as all 
are brought sufficiently close 
to the soil to prevent any 
chance of their drying out. 
With smaller plants a trench 
is often dug and then the 
tops are laid nearly flat on 
the ground with the roots 
in the trench and then dirt is 
thrown over the roots. When 
done on a large scale the 
dirt used for covering the 
roots in the first trench is 
taken from the second trench 

















of moss about the roots. 
In addition to the injury 
of the roots already men- 
tioned, they are sometimes 
hurt by being frozen in 
transit. When _ received 


Trees should always have their roots covered to prevent undue 
drying before planting. The covering of roots temporarily is 
called “heeling in.” Large deciduous trees and evergreens are 
most readily “heeled in” standing as in this picture. Smaller 
deciduous plants are laid at an angle of 30 degrees or less with 
the ground; the earth for covering one lot of roots is taken from 
the trench for the next. 


and the tops of the plants in 
the second trench lie over the 
first trench. With large 
plants the simplest way is 
often to stand them up and 








frozen the plants should be placed if possible in a cellar 
where the temperature is only slightly above freezing 
and there be permitted to thaw as gradually as possible. 
While frozen they should be handled as little as possible. 
If in boxes or bales these should be handled carefully and 
the plants should not be unpacked until they are thawed. 
If they have been shipped in bulk in a car the situation 


throw the dirt in around them much as though they were 
being planted. 

For successful planting it is usually wel! to prepare 
the ground in advance. If the soil is shallow it will 
be necessary to remove the top soil and save it to one 
side then remove the sub-soil preferably to a depth of at 
least 18 inches and for large plants two feet, then se- 














TRANSPLANTING 



































A PIN OAK TRIMMED FOR PLANTING 


If the roots had been badly mutilated more severe pruning 





would have been desirable. Oaks require more pruning at trans- 
planting than most trees. The stubs at A and A are bad. These 
should be cut off close to the trunk. 


cure other top soil to replace the sub-soil removed. With 
this it is well to incorporate well rotted manure unless the 
soil is unusually rich and it is also desirable to add ground 
bone, cotton-seed meal or other fertilizers of that sort 
that will act more slowly than the manure. These 
should all be thoroughly mixed with the soil before 
planting is begun. 

When the hole is ready the plant should be brought 
from where it has been “heeled in” and any bruised or 
mutilated roots should be cut off with a sharp knife mak- 
ing a smooth cut. This cut is usually made with the 
face downward although this is not necessary, the im- 
portant thing being to have a smooth surface as this fre- 
quently seems to aid the starting of new roots that are 
necessary for the re-establishment of the plant. The top 
should also be pruned so that at least one fourth of the 
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prospective top for next year shall be removed if there 
have been no roots destroyed in digging the plant; to 
three-fourths or more of the prospective top in the case 
of badly mutilated roots or of plants collected from the 
woods, or if the plants are oaks or other kinds that are 
difficult to transplant. 

After the pruning is done the plant should be placed in 
the hole and the roots spread out in all directions in a 
natural position. The hole shoutd be large enough not 
to require the bending back or sidewise any of them. 
When the plant is placed some fine soil should be put 
in the hole and worked in about the smaller roots carefu!- 
ly. There is no implement that will take the place of the 
hand for this purpose. After the roots are well covered 
in this way the earth about them should be well firmed. 
There is nothing better for this than tramping with the 
feet, if it is carefully done, so as not to bark the roots 
or stems. If the soil is in good condition and the plant is 
entirely dormant the hole may now be entirely filled 


























A SYCAMORE PRUNED FOR PLANTING 


Note that the general shape of the tree has been maintained 
and that a large part of the trimming has been done by removing 
whole limbs. 
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PLACING THE TREE IN ITS HOLE FOR PLANTING 


A street tree is being placed ready for planting. This has just 
been taken from its packing of wet straw and moss on the wagon, 
and the man is measuring to get it at the proper distance from 
the curb. The shoveler is waiting to put in the dirt. 


with soil and the plant be left to grow. If the soil is too 
dry, or the plant has partially started into growth, water 
should be applied immediately after the tramping and 
after it has soaked away the balance of the soil could be 
replaced without farther tramping. If the planting is 
done in the fall it is wel! to mound the soil up a little 
about the plant to be sure that settling does not permit 
water to collect and cause trouble from ice during the 
The plants shou'd be set about an inch lower 
It is usually 


winter. 
than they were growing in the nursery. 
best to stake trees the first year to prevent wind from 
loosening them in the soil before they become established. 

The question of the best season for transplanting 
often presents itself. In the eastern third of the country 
the season at hand is usually the best for such work. 
Most trees and shrubs will begin to form roots as soon as 
planted and if set in the fall will make more of a growth 
the following season than if planted in the spring. In, 
the colder and drier regions farther west spring trans- 
planting is probably better as owing to the extreme drying 
of the strong winds, plants set in the fall will be dried 
dead before spring because the roots not being estab- 
lished in the soil are unable to supply the moisture taken 
from the top by the wind. Even in this region transplant- 
ing may be successfully done in the fall if the ground 
after planting is thoroughly soaked and then mulched 
and the tops are wrapped in burlap or other protective 
material to prevent the drying of the top. On the Pa- 
cific Slope and in the warmer parts of Arizona and New 
Mexico there is not cold sufficient to interfere wit 
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transplanting but the determining factor is the water sup- 
ply and the time of transplanting has to be determined 
by the presence of sufficient moisture. 


In pruning at transplanting the general shape or out- 


line of the plants should be maintained as nearly as 
possible by removing whole limbs rather than cutting 
back the ends of them. Of course if severe pruning must 
be done then both methods have to be used. 


Where quick results from planting are desired, or 


results with the least trouble, then nursery plants shou!d 
be used. On the other hand in remote districts where 
there is no difficulty in getting permission to dig plants 
from the wild there is an attraction in using native ma- 
terial in beautifying the home or school surroundings. 
In addition to the greater appreciation that is likely to 
come from having selected and dug the plants there is 
also the probability that the result will be more harmo- 
nious and appropriate, because there is not likely to be any 
discordant note among the wild things as there might 
be where plants from many unknown corners of the 
globe are brought together in a single planting. 
other hand the delay is greater because with many plants, 
especially if large specimens are attempted to be moved 


On the 











VERY NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS 


h Driving substantial stakes to hold a tree box firmly so that it 


will be a protection and support to the tree. 























so much of the top must be cut away in order to compen- 
sate for the root loss that there is practically none left 
and a new top must be grown. The loss ordinarily in 
transplanting collected plants is large and it comes mostly 
from reluctance to cut away enough of the top to com- 
pensate for the great root loss that nearly always oc- 
curs. This reluctance comes from the feeling that this 
severe cutting of the top is destroying the plant upon 
which so much labor has been expended not realizing 
that the real destruction took place by the severance of the 
many roots that were left in the ground when digging. 

Evergreen trees must be handled somewhat differently 
because they are continually full of foliage which is con- 
stantly making demands upon the roots for moisture. 
Because of this it is necessary to move them without 
loosening the contact of the roots with the soil. In other 
words a mass of soi! as big as the root system must be 
taken with the plant when it is moved. If this mass of 
soil becomes cracked and falls away from the roots injury 
is likely to result because the loosening of the soil in- 
terferes with the absorption of water that the foliage 
needs. Then too in the case of the cone bearing trees 
a little exposure of the roots to the air will dry them 
which results in hardening the resin of the sap and the 
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root is killed more surely than a deciduous plant would 
be with several times the same exposure. 

Another difference in the handling of evergreens is 
in the time of moving. Here again the demands of the 
foliage for moisture make necessary a different procedure 
than with deciduous plants. As it is imperative that 
this moisture supply be as constant and: abundant as 
possible the plants need to be moved at a time when new 
roots are likely to form promptly which means that the 
soil should be sufficiently warm to stimulate this growth. 
This condition usually exists the six weeks after the 
proper time for planting of deciduous trees in the spring 
and a like period in the late summer or early fall end- 
ing at least six weeks before the ground begins to freeze 
at night. To be specific this time on the 40th parallel 
would be most of May and June and most of August 
and September. 

In addition it is important that newly planted ever 
greens be kept well watered while they are becoming 
re-established and it is a help to have the tops sprayed 
two or three times a day to reduce the evaporation from 
the foliage as much as possible. In a windy location it 


is a help to have the trees protected on the windward side 
for several weeks or months. 








CASH PRIZES FOR PLANTING COMPETITION. 


The Connecticut Forestry Association offers three prizes for 
afforestation by either seeding or planting, during the years 1921 
to 1924, inclusive. The prizes will be awarded in 1926. The 
first is $75.00 in gold; the second, $50.00, and the third, $25.00. 

Contestants for these prizes must be tax payers (corporations 
excluded) in Litchfield County, Connecticut. 

All stands entered for the competition will be examined by the 
committee on afforestation within three months of the date fixed 
for the fall meeting of the Association in 1926 when the prizes 
will be awarded. Contestants will be required to show the com- 
mittee the stands entered and submit a report showing the origin 
of the seed or planting stock, the date of afforestation, the age 
and size of the stock used, and the itemized cost. 


Those who enter the competition are required to send their 
names and addresses and the location and size of the areas 
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entered, to the Afforestation Committee, Connecticut Forestry 
Association, 242 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Professor Hawley is Chairman of the Committee on 
Thinnings and Professor Toumey is Chairman of the 
Committee on Forestation. 

A campaign has been commenced to raise funds for 
an Association forest, which, not later than 1927 will be 
presented to the State in order to encourage the ac- 
quisition of more state forests. A law already has been 
passed to enable the acceptance of such gifts of forest 
lands to be managed by the State Forester like any 
state forest. Forestry speakers are being placed before 
all Rotary Clubs and Kiwanis Clubs in the State in 
order to make sure that the average business man un- 
derstands the economic side of state forests, and forestry. 








THE FOREST RANGER 


His throne, a lofty mountain peak, 

His realm, the country ’round, 

His joy, the bursting sunsets. 

His life, what God sends down. 

His law, the law of the great out-doors, 
His power, a mighty force— 

The trust of God and man combined— 

And service is its source. 

—Stanley Foss Bartlett. 


MANY PREDATORY ANIMALS KILLED 

The Biological Survey, which is continuing the de- 
struction of predatory animals in Idaho, reports that dur- 
ing the month of November its hunters killed 428 coy- 
otes, 42 bob cats and three gray wolves. The average 
kill per man was 25 animals for the month. The average 
cost per animal destroyed by the Biological Survey has 
been avout $5.00. Poisoning campaigns are being 
inaugurated. These are much more effective in eradicat- 
ing predatory animals than are guns and traps.—Caribou 
News Letter. 






















GIFFORD PINCHOT ON THE SNELL BILL 


N appearing before the Agricultural Committee which 

heard testimony for and against the Snell Forestry 
bill Gifford Pinchot, forest Commissioner of Pennsylva- 
nia, and former chief of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice first presented resolutions of the Pennsylvania For- 
est Commission which recorded “its emphatic opposi- 
tion to those portions of the Snell bill which would de- 
prive Pennsylvania through her representatives in Con- 
gress of any voice as to the future security of the lumber 
supply without which her people cannot prosper.” 

Outlining his views of the Snell bill Mr. Pinchot said: 

“The situation is just this: Sections 1 and 2 do pro- 
vide, as I see it, that what shall or shall not be done in the 
matter of the timber supply of the country depends upon 
the action of the legislatures of the timber exporting 
States. There are at present 15 timber-exporting States. 
Inside of 10 years, and I think a good deal less than that, 
there will be only 5,at the outside, timber-exporting States 
able to supply their own needs and have a little surplus 
for export. There are 33 States that are now dependent 
for their timber supplies on other States of the Union, 
and these States include the great majority of the most 
populous and most powerful States like Michigan, IIli- 
nois, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and 
so on. Those timber-importing States, like my own State 
of Pennsylvania, can not do business unless they get 
the wood from the timber-exporting States. Their ag- 
riculture and their prosperity is absolutely dependent on 
supplies from outside. Pennsylvania imports four-fifths 
of its timber, and Iowa, I suppose, imports nine-tenths. 
Now, the people who live in the 33 timber-importing 
States, the Commonwealths that are short of timber, in- 
clude already more than three-fourths of the people of 
the United States, and inside of 10 years they will include 
95 per cent of them, if the population remains about as 
it is now. In accordance with the resolutions which | 
submitted from the forest commission of Pennsylvania, it 
is true, as I understand it, that if sections 1 and 2 of the 
Snell bill become law, the decision as to whether or not 
these greater States and more numerous States of the 
Union are to have lumber at all would be left to the legis- 
latures of the few timber-exporting States over which the 
people of the timber-importing States have no influence 
at all, unless they can have it through the National Gov- 
ernment. 

“Tt would seem to me so evident that sections 1 and 2 
of the Snell bill are hostile to the economic interests of the 
great mass of people of the United States that I have 
never believed there was any chance whatever for its en- 
actment and do not believe so now. Moreover, if the 
bill were to be enacted, then it is perfectly obvious to me, 
at least, that it would never be given effect for the reason 
that what you would do then would be to put the question 
of the preservation of the timberlands of the country 
im the hands of the legislatures of the States where the 
lumbermen are most powerful, and take away from the 
people of the States where the consumers are pow- 


erful—and they are the most of us and the most im- 
portant—anything to say as to whether or not that. tim- 
ber should be preserved. My view of sections I and 2 has 
been that they never would be enacted, in any case, and 
in the second place they would not work if they were.” 

Asked by a member of the Committee to present his 
idea of the character of a national forest policy Mr. 
Pinchot said: “I think there are four or five different 
things that ought to be done. The first big thing to be 
done is to stop the devastation of privately owned timber- 
land which is now going on. The second big thing to be 
done is to stop fires. But the first thing is to stop this 
devastation. Now, that can only be done, in my judg- 
ment, for various reasons, some of which I have given 
you, by national enactment of such a law as will apply 
uniformily to all the States at the same time. The best 
way in which that can be done, as I understand it, is 
through taxation, following the analogy of the oleomar- 
garine bill and a number of others, and the Capper bill, 
which I had not intended to bring before this committee 
at all, in my judgment, meets the problem in a very sat- 
isfactory way. 

“That bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish standards, just as sections 1 and 2 of the 
Snell bill do, and that those standards having been estab- 
lished in cooperation with the lumbermen and others and 
the State forest officers in the different regions of the 
country, the lumbermen who cut in accordance with 
those standards shall pay 5 cents a thousand tax and the 
lumberman who does not shall pay $5. The bill itself 
would raise in that way money enough to be self-support- 
ing. Its enforcement would cost the Government noth- 
ing. It would apply uniformly to all of the States at the 
same time and would leave the conditions of competition 
between the lumbermen untouched. It would go into 
effect the moment it was enacted instead of having a long 
campaign in the State legislature after the Federal law 
had been passed ; and in my judgment it would be simple 
and easy to enforce and would meet the needs of the situ- . 
tion. 

“I think there ought to be money appropriated for co- 
operative fire protection. Then I think a similar stimula- 
tion could be brought about, that would be very val- 
uable, by cooperative planting. The results you get by 
that sort of thing are considerably larger than the amount 
of money that is spent. I think that more land ought 
to be bought for National Forests, and I think that the 
timbered public domain and the timbered Indian reserva- 
tions ought to be classified so that those parts of them 
which properly ought to go into National Forests can be 
placed there. 

“Tt is a large statement, of course, to make, that the 
biggest economic question before a Nation such as ours 
is this timber question, but I think the proof is absolutely 
clear and irrefutable. Half of the sawed lumber used 
in the whole world is used in the United States, and there 
is no other country that has established its agriculture 











and its industry on a basis of so lavish a use of wood as 
this country of ours. Our whole standard of living, our 
whole business and commercial organization, is based on 
the use of about 300 board feet per capita, where the 
nations of Europe use only half as much. We are now 
facing the absolute certainty, within a comparatively smal! 
number of years, of having to reduce that consumption 
of timber; and timber is the most universal of all ma- 
terials and has more to do with the standard of living, 
in my judgment, than any of the other basic materials. 
We are facing the necessity of having to reduce that to 
one-half or perhaps to one-third. That is going to mean 
1 complete overturning of our methods of agriculture and 
industry. 

“You understand that half of all the wood used in the 
United States is used on the farms. It takes one-half of 
our total consumption of timber to grow our food. Then, 
after that food has been grown, it has got to be shipped 
by rail. You can not ship a pound of meat without the 
help of the forest. You can not load a box car, you can 
not get out a railroad tie, you can not mine a ton of coal 
or a pound of iron without the forest. You can not provide 
a suit of clothes without the forest, or eat a meal without 
the forest. The whole thing is interwoven in our national 
life to a point that makes the use of wood in some sense 
the critical thing in establishing our costs of living and 
our commercial and individual welfare. It is the key to 
our individual safety and comfort and prosperity. 

“Now, that being true, we are coming as a Nation right 
square up against the place where our own supplies will 
be exhausted, and very completely exhausted, and we are 
facing a situation where we can not get what we have 
not at home anywhere else in the world. I do not think 
the people generally have come to realize what the thing 
means. All the great civilized nations of the world, with 
three or four exceptions, are timber-importing nations. 
We are not yet, but as individual Commonwealths we are 
in an overwhelming degree—two to one. The nations of 
Europe are far more so than the States of the American 
Union. 

“All the big nations of Europe, with the exception of 
Russia, Sweden, and Norway, and Finland, a small 
nation, part of Rumania—the recent small Governments 
are so mixed up that I can not name them—but with the 
exception of those four or five nations all the nations of 
Europe are unable to supply the needs of their own peo- 





ple. Germany has been a timber-importing nation since 
1870. France, England, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 


Holland, Belgium, and all the rest of them are obliged 
to go to the few parts of the world that have got timber 
yet and bring it in. In other words, there is nothing 
we can expect from Europe when our pail goes dry. As 
to the Canadians, if we got every stick they have it would 
only keep this Nation going about twenty years. 


“The Canadians are not going to help us out much. 
They have made that perfectly clear, and, as I said, if 
we took everything they have got, it would be gone in 20 
years. Mexico is a timber-importing country right now. 
Mexico imports about one-half the wood it uses, al- 
though it has considerable areas of tropical wood and a 
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great deal of undeveloped timber, and yet from the gi- 
gantic necessities we have of half the sawed lumber of 
the whole earth, the Mexican supply is not large. Every 
nation in South America, so far as I know, is a timber- 
producing nation. Brazil imports, if my memory serves 
me rightly, about 70 per cent; the Argentine, I think, 
about the same; and all of them are timber-importing na- 
tions. Of course, there is a vast body of hardwood in the 
Amazon valley, but it is not the kind of timber we use; 
and as you follow this matter around the world you get 
the same result. Australia is a timber-importing region. 

The United States is in this exact situation, and I think 
this statement can not be successfully controverted, we 
are facing a time in the very near future when this 
absolute necessity of life, as we have it now, is going 
to be short and when we cannot get it outside of our own 
boundaries except at excessive prices, and not very much 
of it at that. In other words, I think it is a fair thing 
to say that the biggest economic question before this Na- 
tion, far and away, is this matter of where we are go- 
ing to get the lumber, without which we can not grow 
crops or manufacture goods or ship goods or do business. 
I wanted to present that as strongly as I could in this 
statement to the committee, because the thing is just be- 
ginning to be understood. I want to make the point, too, 
that this timber question is vastly more important to the 
States and to the regions that have not got any timber 
than it is to the timbered ones. Take my State of Penn- 
sylvania, the Pittsburgh region alone uses as much timber 
as the whole State produces, and if it were not for the 
timber that comes in from the outside there would be an 
absolute collapse of industry in the State of Pennsylvania. 
It is enormously more important to us what happens in 
the forested States, than it is to the people in those States, 
because all we can expect to get is the crumbs that fall 
from their table. It is exactly so with the great agri- 
cultural States. They have got to depend on the lumber 
from elsewhere, and it is a whole lot more important to 
them what happens to the forests in Washington, Oregon, 
and California, that have half of the timber in the United 
States, than it is to those States themselves, because as 
long as there is any lumber the people in the States where 
it is will get it. 

“Another thing, it is the man in the city who is going 
to feel this pinch first. You grow crops on the farm, tak- 
ing one-half the wood used in the United States, and 
when they are grown you have got to move them. You 
have got to transport them and you have got to pack them. 
It takes something like one-fifth of all the sawed lumber, 
according to a figure that has been given to me, used in 
the United States for packages alone, and the fact of the 
matter is that it is the people in the big centers of popula- 
tion and in the denseiy populated States that are mainly 
concerned in this thing and whose interests have got to 
be first considered. 

“Tt is not going to be the foresters who will settle 
this question and it certainly is not going to be the lumber- 
men. It is going to be the great mass of consumers among 
the people of the United States, and the sooner they 
can be made to understand how critical their situation is, 
the better it is going to be for them, in my judgment.” 
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PRAISE FOR HARDING'S CALL TO 





MPORTANCE of forestry to the farmer 
I so well brought out by President Hard- 
ing in welcoming the delegates to the 
farm conference in Washington was taken 
up by the newspapers in their editorial 
co-operation with the American Forestry 
Association’s educational campaigns. 


been mined from our forests instead of 
raised and harvested. There is no way for 
the miner of minerals to renew the con- 
tents of his mine, so he takes out the good 
ore and lets the shell cave in. There is a 
way to renew the products of our forests, 


oe 


of forests to a nation and the menace which 
hangs over the remaining forests of the 
United States, is really the process of 
growing crops and harvesting them. It js 
really a very simple problem from the ma- 
terial side. The hard part lies in convine- 
ing farmers, foresters, lumbermen 
and even city-dwellers that the prob- 





The importance of forestry to the en- 
tire country has now become, thanks 
to the editors’ cooperation, the most 
talked of subject in their columns. 
The editors are eager to print facts 
and figures on this big subject as part 
of their public service. Some of the 
comment follows: 

Washington Post: At the opening 
of the farm congress the other day 
President Harding directed the at- 
tention of the farmer to the impor- 
tance of forestry. In the early days 
of the “go West, young man,” peri- 
od of the nation’s history trees were 
in the way. Agriculture was the 
big thing, and the clearing of the 
land for corn and wheat was the 
hardest part of the job. In those 
days every farmer had a woodlot, 
but they are scarce today. A man with 
a walnut grove has a fortune,so great 
is the demand for that timber. 

Now the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation meets in annual session to 
mark the fortieth anniversary of its 
organization in 1882 at Cincinnati. 
In those days the man who talked 
scientific forestry did not make much 
progress, as no one took him seri- 
ously. But today the center of the 
lumber industry is nearing the Pa- 
cific coast. The average farmer will 
spend $1,000 a year on improvements 
on his place. Instead of going out to 
the “lower forty” for his lumber he 
goes to town. He also goes to town 
for his fuel nowadays. 

President Harding did well in di- 
recting the attention of the farmer, 
and therefore, the country, to the need 
of putting idle acres to work growing 
trees. That is what the American For- 
estry Association wishes todothrough 
a national forest policy. Such legis- 
lation is before the Congress. “We 
must have forest products close to 
the point of consumption,” says 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of 
the Association. Another 40 years 
may be too late. A little legislation 





Have a Care, 
Golf Players ! 


A TLANTA JOURNAL. The recent 
Forestry Congress in Atlanta, coup- 
led with the growing interest in golf on 
the part of the public as well as players, 
makes particularly timely some statistics 
compiled by the American Forestry Associ- 
ation regarding golf sticks, where they 
come from and what goes into their mak- 
ing. 

Thus far the advocates of forest conser- 
vation have been generous enough not to 
look with extreme disfavor on the use of 
wood for golf clubs, but if golf continues 
to win adherents at the rate it has in the 
past few years, and ‘the factories are 
forced to double their output of shafts 
for golf clubs, one hesitates to say what 
will happen. 

Since two million people in the world 
are said to be handling golf sticks every 
week, and since this number are said to 
own from ten to sixteen million of them, 
the amount of wood used for their pro- 
duction, it can be told at a glance, is no 
small quantity. 

Golfing enthusiasts as yet have nothing 
to fear from the efforts of the Forestry 
Association to conserve America’s timber 
supply. And should matters reach such 
a pass that a movement is started to re- 
strict the unlimited manufacture of wood- 
en golf clubs, the patrons of the old Scotch 
game can always play one trump card. 
They have but to introduce the conserva- 
tion leaders to the nearest links, let them 
play their first nine holes and the trick 
will be turned. Once a golfer, always a 
golfer. The veriest dub will yield what- 
ever conservation principles he may have 
in unqualified allegiance to the sport that 
is at once his glory and his despair. 


Editor’s Note:—The thousands of golf 
players among the Association’s members 
suggest no golf course is ideal unless it has 
several tracts of woodland on or around 
it. Golf courses and woodlands are first 
cousins. 


lem is theirs, that they are all indi- 
vidually responsible for the nation’s 
future supply and immediate fores- 
try policy. 


Rochester Democrat Chronicle: 
Unless most of the country dwel- 
lers and a large part of those who 
are housed in cities become aroused 
to the necessity of replacing the for- 
ests, there is serious trouble ahead 
for both city and country. Within the 
last few years there has been some- 
thing of such an awakening. One 
of the concrete results of this is the 
Snell bill which is now in Congress. 
Congressman Snell, its sponsor, is 
from the forest region of Northern 
New York and is familiar with the 
forest needs. It is up to the public 
generally to get back of this bill and 
see that it is put through as the first 
of many remedial measures that mus‘ 
be enacted. 


Atlanta Journal: As a peculiarly 
interesting phase of the reforestation 
movement now astir throughout the 
United States, Chief Forester Gree- 
ley urges the wisdom and advantage 
of each community’s having a forest 
preserve of its own. This counsel is 
not visionary or theoretic, but all 
compact of the hardest common 
sense. Failure to replenish the dwin- 
dling forests will lead to agricultural 
impotence and industrial stagnation 
as certainly as the way of the prodi- 
gal son led to rags and husks. No 
region has more at stake in this mat- 
ter than Georgia, with her primary 
interests in the soil, the conservation 
of which depends vitally on the nat- 
ural protection which forests afford. 
By acting betimes every county and 
town in Georgia can acquire a for- 
est reserve which a few generations 
hence will be invaluable as a civic 
investment and at the same time of 
immense worth to farming inter- 








would not be a dangerous thing. 


Tuscaloosa News and Times Gazette: 
The Country Gentleman suggests editorially 
that the only way to insure a permanent 
lumber supply is to revise the methods of 
handling timber. In the past lumber has 


but because there were so many to begin 
with we have regarded them as inexhaus- 
tible, taking out the timber recklessly and 
leaving the stumps and cut-over areas to 
burn or lie idle. Reforestation, now sought 
earnestly by those who appreciate the value 


ests. 

Louisville Courier-Journal: The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture insists that bird life 
is so necessary to farming, and fruit grow- 
ing, that the soil industries actually are 
menaced by continued destruction of re- 
maining timber tracts. National Forests, 
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FARMERS URGING IMPORTANCE OF FORESTRY 
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forests owned by large industries, forests 


owned as game preserves by wealthy 
sportsmen, forests remaining where the 
land is unfit for cultivation never will 


restore bird life on productive farms. But 
if every farm had a wood lot productively 
maintained, yielding continuously, yet not 
decreasing, the bird life which the De- 
partment of Agriculture says is enormous- 
ly valuable to agriculture would be restor- 
ed. It would be distributed where it is 
needed. Moreover wood— unmerchantable 
timber—as fuel on 7,000,000 farms, used to 
supplement coal or used exclusively, would 
take millions of dollars annually from the 
cost of living on the American farm. 

At present, the power saw is destroying 
remaining timber rapidly because coal— 
hauled from distant mines—is too costly. 
No provision is made for renewal of sup- 
ply. 

In the farm wood lot, assuredly, lies the 
possibility of supplies for the wood using 
industries. But will the possibilities of 
the wood lot be realized unless Federal or 
State governments undertake to build up 
forestry on farms? 





Washington Herald: “As our timber sup- 
ply is reduced, his service in conservation 
and expanding the timber resources of 
the farm will be increasingly important, ne- 
cessitating an intimacy with forestry and 
forestation.”—President Harding to the 
Farm Congress. 

In closing his welcoming address at the 
opening of the Farm Congress, in the 
words quoted above, President Harding 
took up one of the most vital questions be- 
fore the country today. That expression 
of opinion on the part of the President 
should be a cause for rejoicing by members 
of the American Forestry Association. 
Forestry began in the late seventies. The 
pioneers were in the same category as 
the man who spoke seriously of flying ma- 
chines, women voting, prohibition, and oth- 
er things that have since come to pass. 

Now the pioneer, however, is in the posi- 
tion of him who can laugh last. 

But like the Roman of old, who stood 
up in the senate day after day and declared 
that Carthage must be destroyed until at 
last they believed him, so the American 
Forestry Association, day in and day out, 
is preaching forestry and _ reforestation 
throughout the land. 

The president of the American Forestry 
Association calls the press of the country 
the voice of the people. He knows the 
newspapers reflect that voice. He knows 


the newspapers endeavor to reflect that 
voice accurately. He also knows that noth- 
ing impresses the Representative so much 
as an expression of opinion from his own 





-what?” asks American Forestry. 


district. The newspapers have answered 
his call in fine fashion. The Herald is 
pleased to know that its editorials and Dar- 
ling’s cartoons have a place in the “voice 
of the country” as presented by Mr. Pack. 
The question of forestry legislation is one 
on which the whole country must wake up. 


New York Commercial: To the lay 
mind it would seem as if there ought t 
be trees enough in the United States 
provide for our timber needs for genera- 
tions ahead, that is, if the layman gives 
the matter any thought at all, which he 
probably does not; while even those who 
would give the matter consideration if 
they thought it worth while do not even 
know that it is worth while. Thus when 
the matter is brought to public attention, 
it comes as something of a shock to realize 
that even now we are dependent upon im- 
ported lumber to a tremendous extent. Mr. 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association, drew at- 
tention to the seriousness of the problem 
confronting us in the matter of future sup- 
plies. The lumber cut in the State of New 
York alone has dropped almost 60 per cent 
since 1910, and the building industry in 
this state is using imported lumber in the 
ratio of about one to six. It seems incred- 
ible that local interests have to depend 
upon lumber which requires a journey of 
3,000 miles by rail before it is used. 

The economic importance of an adequate 
timber supply is so great as to demand 
immediate consideration, and the fullest 
support should be given to the measures 
now before Congress designed to aid in the 
restoration of the forests. 


“In the meantime, 
During 
the next half-century, while we draw from 
the forests of Canada, are we going to put 
our own forests in order? Effective for- 
estry, which includes the curbing of the fire 
menace, is one of the most important prob- 
lems before the United States today and it 
directly affects every newspaper, 
homebuilder and practically every industry. 
It is the duty of every newspaper both 
from a public and individual standpoint to 
inform itself and reiterate the need of 
definite constructive forestry policy in the 
United States based on our estimated needs 
half a century from now. 


Phoenix Gazette: 


every 





Burlington, (Vt.,) News: Increased 
production is the cry of the times. In- 
creased production from land is just as im- 
portant as increased production by human 
labor. The idleness of one hundred mil- 
lion acres of forest land is just as serious 












today and more lasting in its effects than 
the idleness of thousands of skilled me- 
chanics, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion argues in its campaign for a national 
forest policy. It is nothing short of na- 
tional folly to go on, year after year, de- 
vastating millions of acres of forest land 
and failing through bad _ organization, 
through inadequate public effort, and 
through a lack of clear definition of public 
and private responsibility to produce one 
of our most essential raw materials. 





Greeley Tribune: On the whole the 
situation is rather hopeful. It is even 
probable that future generations may have 
all the timber they need, though the pres- 
ent generation will continue to suffer from 
the waste and improvidence of the past. 





Akron Beacon-Journal: It is a great be- 
ginning that the government is making in 
the conservation of the timber resources. 
The movement in this direction will not end 
until the preservative spirit is applied to 
every woodlot in the land. 





Albany Journal: Making report to the 
American Forestry Association, Dean 
Reisner, of the college of agriculture and 
forestry of the University of Nankin, Chi- 
na, points to the latest great flood disaster, 
as an example of the effect of neglect of 
reforestation, and therefore a warning to 
the United States to extend and expedite 
such work. Reforestation is a task that 
ought to be undertaken and continued, year 
after year, throughout those regions of this 
country where so long the cutting of for- 
ests has been going on without adequate 
work of restoration. 





Oil City Blissard: Although Germany 
suffered a tremendous loss in timber re- 
sources as a result of the war Uncle Sam 
can go the Germans one better. For exam- 
ple, says the American Forestry Magazine, 
“Germany, because of the war, lost about 
21,547,520 acres of land exclusive of pleb- 
escites. The United States, during the pe- 
riod of 1916-1920, inclusive, burned up 56,- 
488,307 acres of forested area—over two 
and one-half times as much as Germany’s 
entire loss—an area greater than New York 
and Pennsylvania combined, or of Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Idaho, or Utah.” Uncle 
Sam had better take a hitch in his belt. 
Business men are paying $15 per thousand 
on freight shipments of lumber from dis- 
tant points. These manufacturing plants 
are right in the center of where once was 
“all the lumber in the world,” according to 
some people. 
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NEW REVISED EDITION 


f 
The Trees of 
North America 


(Exclusive of Mexico) 


By CHARLE:> SPRAGUE SARGENT 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum ef Harvard 


University 

Author of The Silva of North America 
Since the first issue of this great work in 
1905, eighty-nine species of trees and many 
recently distinguished varieties of formerly 
imperfectly understood species have been 
added to the silva of the United States, 
and much additional information has been 
made available in regard to the geograph- 
ical distribution of American trees neces- 
sitating a thorough revision of the entire 
volume. 

Representatives of four families and six- 
teen Genera which did not appear in the 
first edition are described in the new edi- 
tion, in which will be found an account of 
seven hundred and seventeen species of 
trees in one hundred and eighty-five ge- 
nera, illustrated by seven hundred and 
eighty-three figures, or one hundred and 
forty-one figures in addition to those which 
appeared in the first edition 

This new edition of THE MANUAL con- 
tains the result of forty-four years of con- 
tinued study of North American trees, 
carried on in every part of the United 
States and many foreign countries. As the 
standard work in its field. it should have 
a place not only in public and college 
libraries, but in the private libraries of 
all who are interested in the subject; while 
the extent and importance of the revi- 
sions it has now undergone will, we be- 
lieve, make this new issue indispensable 
to every owner of the original edition. 


$12.50 


Illustrated from drawings 

By Charles Edward Faxon. 
All orders to American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 1214 16th street, Washington, D.C. 











American Forest 
Regulation 


By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr. 


Limited edition, paper cover, $2.75 net. 
$3.00 postage prepaid (cloth, $3.50); about 
230 pages (6x9 inches). 


A thoroughly Americanized discussion 
of the regulation of forests. Introduction 
by B. E. Fernow, LL. D.; 4 chapters by 
H. H. Chapman, Professor, Yale School of 
Forestry. 





Of Interest to 
LUMBERMEN, FORESTERS 
and ESTATE OWNERS 





Order Direct From 
T. S. Woolsey, Jr., 242 Prospect Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 














Nominate Your Friends For 
Membership 
In The Association 











BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


SO ———————— EEE =e 
AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those whe wish beeks en forestry, 
ee ee ee eee These may be ordered through the American Forestry 
Association, Washington. D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 
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Be it Fact or Fiction 
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It will pay anyone who buys books either for his own use or his family to 
become a member of the American Forestry Association, for 


PER CENT DISCOUNT 














CONFERENCE ON STATE PARKS 


The Second National Conference on 


State parks, which has been called in the 


interests of State park development by 


John Barton Payne, Chairman of Confer- 
ence, will be held at the Bear Mountain Inn, 
Palisades Interstate Park, New York, from 
May 22 to 25, 1922. 

The First National Conference on State 
Parks was held in Des Moines, Iowa, in 
January, 1921, and since that time a great 
deal has been done in this work. The first 
meeting awakened a great interest in the 
movement and the work of the various 
states has progressed steadily since that 
time. The importance of a country-wide 
development of State Parks cannot be over- 
emphasized. These parks, when well de- 
veloped, produce revenue, stimulate travel 
to and through the state, preserve the beau- 
tiful native scenery and historical spots, 
and in many ways react to the benefit of 
the state. They will especially appeal to 
the motorist, from the fact that they will 
make interesting stop-off places in con- 
nection with tours across the country. One 
of the features of these parks undoubtedly 
will be the establishment of free public 
camps, which have been so popular in the 
national parks. 

Two days of the conference will be de- 
voted to business sessions, while the re- 
mainder of the time will be utilized by 
trips of inspection through the Palisades 
Interstate Park, West Point, a new state 
highway around Storm King, the New 
York Zoological Park, and ‘the Bronx 
River Parkway. This will give the dele- 
gates an excellent opportunity to see the 
splendid state park development in this sec- 
tion. 





CAMPING IN STATE FORESTS 


The Department of Forestry will develop 
thirteen public camp grounds in the 
State Forests this spring. They will be 
fully equipped for the convenience of camp- 
ers and sportsmen, and will be ready for 
use when the trout-fishing season opens, 
April 15, in Pennsylvania. 

To promote wider use of the State For- 
ests and to encourage out-door recreation 
in Pennsylvania, the Department will pro- 
vide open-front shelters, or lean-tos, stone 
fireplaces, walled-up and covered springs, 
comfort stations, and in some instances, 
public telephones at the various pub- 
lic camp grounds. Use of the camp 
grounds will be free, but permits issued 
by the local forest officers will be required 
when campers occupy a camp for more 
than two days. 


Nine of the camp grounds will be equip- 
ped and situated particularly for automo- 
bile tourists who carry their camping out- 
fits with them. These camps will be along 
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improved State highways. One of them 
will be developed at Caledonia Park, on 
the Lincoln highway, between Gettysburg 
and Chambersburg. Thousands of auto- 
mobile tourists, many of them campers, 
motor over that highway to the Battlefield 
every summer, and it is believed they will 
use the camp ground maintained by the De- 
partment. 

Several camps will be off the main high- 
ways, in the woods, for the accommodation 
of fishermen and hunters. Other 
grounds will be developed when the De- 
partment has funds available for the pro- 
ject. 


camp 
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“AMERICAN FORESTRY is a very 


beautiful magazine. I find each copy ‘the 


best copy.’ From an artistic point of view 
I appreciate the cover with its simplicity 
and perfect harmony of color and design. 
And there is so much between the covers— 
the beautiful illustrations so artistically ar- 
ranged and the valuable information con- 
tained. It is the ‘genuine thing’ in my 
work of teaching campers the great im- 
portance of the splendid work of the 
American Forestry Association, of which 
[ am proud to be a member.” 


Mrs. WILBuR F. CRUMMER. 








day’s work? 


off at the points after you tune it up. 


Saw. 








What Keeps the Bunch 


e . > ] 
mtuUin -- 
HEN you roll out in the morning—one of those real, “up-an’-at-em” 


mornings—doesn’t it help a lot to know that you’ve got the best saw in 
the world—all shining and fitted up just right—waiting to help you through the 


You know, a lot of fellows have found the kind of saw that keeps away a grouch. 
They’re the ones who use Disston Cross-cuts. 

They’ve found that a Disston holds a sharp cutting-edge—that it doesn’t crumble 
That’s because Disston Cross-cuts are 
made of the famous Disston-made Steel. Disston Saws run easily and fast, too— 
the way they are ground and tensioned takes care of that. 

So the next time you see a fellow coming in from a day’s work ahead of 
the rest of the crowd, singing and smiling and happy—look at him and then 
look at his saw—we’re layin’ long odds you'll see a real fellow and a Disston 


Is there anything you would like to know about Disston Cross-cut Saws? We'll 
be glad to answer your questions. Just send your letter to Department B. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


CROSS-CUTSAWS 


























Lecture-Recital 


On April 21st, Guy C. Caldwell, specialist 
in Tree Surgery, Naturalist, Traveler and 
Musician, will leave Boston on an extended 
tour of the Southern and Western States. 
He will accept lecture-recital engagements 
from Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Audubon Societies, Nature Clubs, 
Etc. On April 28th he will lecture for the 
Ohic Audubon Society at Cincinnati. Sub- 
ject: 

TREES, BIRDS AND WILD FLOWERS 
(In natural colors on the screen) 


Bird Calls by Natural Whistling. 


“He is undoubtedly one of the finest nat- 
ural whistlers in America.”—Newport 


(R. I.) Daily News. 


“You are interpreting the works of God 
to the people whom you reach and it is a 
glorious opportunity.”-—A. B. Seymour, 
Cryptogamic Herbarium, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

“We have never had such a treat as your 
performance on the mandolute, and I am 
frank to say I did not know it was capable 
of producing such harmony as you were 
able to get from it. The boys have been 
trying to imitate your bird calls ever since. 
Altogether the entertainment made a most 
delightful evening.”—H. M. Scarborough, 
N. Y. Military Academy. 


Among other institutions that have secured 
Mr. Caldwell’s program are: 


BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
HARVARD CLUB OF BOSTON 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 
ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, NEWPORT 


NEWPORT CIVIC ASSOCIATION AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


MANY NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUBS 


BOY SCOUTS, GIRL SCOUTS, CAMP FIRE 
GIRLS, ETC. 


For Further information, dates and terms 
Address 


Guy C. Caldwell 


63 OXFORD STREET 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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FORESTRY IN TEXAS 

Much constructive ‘work was jaccom- 
plished at the recent annuaT meeting of the 
Texas Forestry Association, at Houston. 
The attendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of the organization and prominent 
conservationists and lumbermen were pres- 
Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the 


ent. 

United States Forest Service, was the 
guest of the association and the first 
speaker. His address was devoted mainly 


to the importance of reforesting the vast 
areas of idle lands, formerly in timber and 
now better adapted to the growing of tim- 
ber than to any other purpose. This 
problem, Col. Greeley said, applied partic- 
ularly to Texas and the Southern states, 
because “the future development of the 
South demands an abundant supply of tim- 
ber for the economic development of its 
industries. * * * The slogan of the 
country once was ‘Back to the land.’ Now 
the cry from all over the United States is 
‘Back to the forest!’” 

The policy of the association and its 
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MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine sepcimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from <5 to 30 feet are recommend- 
ed. Each tree is recorded with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to perpetuate 
its memory. 

Amawalk, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 























TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. 8. 

















LET ME DEVEL- 

OP THE NAT- 

e URAL RE- 
SOURCES OF YOUR LAKE OR STREAM. 


Sixteen square miles of territory in temperate 
regions were necessary to support one of our 
ancestors. Cultivated food suppty will in- 
crease the size and number of your game fish. 
Some older lakes contain less fish. Is your lake 
deteriorating? I specialize “in the relations 
of our native food and game fish. Expert in- 
vestigations, reports and adjustments. Ex- 
planatory literature and Owner’s Survey 
Blank promptly mailed on request. 
ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, 








Box 107 F, Station G, New York City. 





























A YEAR-AROUND' SERVICE 
You can order Books through our Book Service Department at a Sav- 
ing of 10 per cent. This offer holds good any time during the year to mem- 
bers of the American Forestry Association. 














future activities were covered by the adop- 
tion of ten resolutions and the platform 
outlined is a highly constructive one. 





DELAY CAUSES BLISTER RUST 

A delay of one year in destroying the wild 
currants and gooseberries as a protection 
against the blister rust will result in the 
loss of at least 11 per cent of the trees 
in a young white-pine plantation at North 
Hudson, New York. 

This planting of white pine was made 
for the purpose of producing another tim- 
ber crop on an area previously denuded by 
fire. Three-year-old trees were set out 
in the spring of 1919, but the wild cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes on the tract 
were not destroyed until 1920, a year after 
the planting. The removal of the currant 
and gooseberry bushes is necessary to save 
pine trees from the blister rust, because 
they are the only means by which this dis- 
ease can spread. 

The pines in the plantation were ex- 
amined in the fall of 1921 by agents of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. As a result of the trees being ex- 
posed for a single year to the bluister rust 
on the currant and gooseberry bushes, it 
was found that 86 trees showed infectio 
originating in 1919; 197 were missing and 
483 showed no sign of infection. Thus 
15.10 per cent of the living trees or 11.20 
per cent of all the trees set out on the plat 
were infected by the blister rust in a sin- 
gle year, and will succumb sooner or later. 
If the bushes had been removed before the 
pines were set out, this loss would have 
been prevented. 


TREE PROTECTION INSTITUTE 

Connecticut is the first State to create 
a Tree Protection Examining Board. This 
board requires that no one shall practice 
tree preservation without first passing a 
written and oral examination on insects, 
tree diseases, tree surgery, tree life and 
growth, and tree species. Upon success- 
fully passing this examination a State 
Certificate is given. 

To further educate the workers, and cre- 
ate an added interest in the care of trees, 
institute meetings are held which aim to 
bring all tree wardens, superintendents of 
trees, park superintendents, and all lovers 
of trees together to hear able addresses, 
and to take part in the discussions. 

On Tuesday, February 21, such a meet- 
ing was held at the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Haven. 
Dr. W. E. Britton, Chairman of the Board, 
opened the institute. Dr. G. E. Nichots, 
of Yale, gave a very clear and comprehen- 
sive talk, well illustrated, on “The Living 
Tree.” Prof. S. P. Hollister, of Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, next talked 
on various pruning methods, and spraying 


programs. 
Prof. J. W. Toumey, Dean, Yale For- 
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estry School, followed with a very timely 
and practical address on the effect of 
smoke on trees. 

Prof. E. P. Felt, New York State En- 
tomologist, told in a practical manner 
what his abservations have been of the 
use of oil sprays. J. F. Collins, United 
States Department of Agriculture, used 
slides to illustrate his address on pruning 
and cavity work as applied to shade trees. 

A discussion led by Dr. Geo. E. Stone, 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, brought out 
the poor work done by many poorly trained 
tree workers. He was loud in his praise 
of the tree wardens of Massachusetts, 
many of whom fill the office without com- 
pensation, and are proud of their guard- 
ianship over the trees of their boroughs. 

Mr. F. A. Bartlett, of Connecticut, dem- 
onstrated the modern way of treating trees 
for decay. 

Dr. Felt again addressed the Institute 
with an illustrated talk on “Some Common 
Insect Pests of Shade Trees.” Attention 
was drawn to the vital need of efficient 
spraying to control most of these enemies. 
He also suggested the various municipali- 
ties refrain from planting one or two va- 
rieties of trees and advocated the planting 
of several varieties, devoting certain 
streets to certain species, if such a uni- 
formity is desired. 

The Institute closed with a report by 
Mr. W. O. Filley, secretary-treasurer of 
the Board, on the work of that body. 





BONUS FOR PLANTING TREES 


In order to encourage reforestation in 


Nova Scotia, Mr. Frank J. D. Barnjum, ! 


of Annapolis Royal, N. S., is offering a 
cash bonus of $2.00 per acre to the farmers 
of Nova Scotia for every acre of spruce 
or pine seedlings planted by them on their 
farms the coming spring of 1922, no one 
farmer to be paid a bonus on more than 
100 acres, so as to distribute the plantings 
as widely as possible over the Province. 
Location and method of planting must be 
approved by the Government Forester of 
Nova Scotia, if one is appointed, otherwise 
by Mr. Barnjum’s forester, to insure sat- 
isfactory results. 


DISTINGUISHING MAHOGANY AND 
WALNUT FROM RED GUM 

N the manufacture of furniture and cabi- 

nets a great deal of red gum is used 
as an imitation of mahogany or Circassian 
walnut. When red gum is properly finished 
it can be made to look so much like either 
of these woods that only by very careful 
observation can the true be distinguished 
from the substitute. There is a very dis- 
tinct difference, however, between red gum 
and mahogany or walnut. This difference 
lies in the size of the pores. 

In mahogany, Circassian walnut, and 
black walnut, the pores are so large that 
they can be seen very distinctly on a 
smoothly-cut surface of the end grain, 





where they appear as minute openings 
smaller than pin holes but visible without 


magnification. On surfaced faces the | 


pores appear as fine grooves, running par- 
allel with the grain. They are even visi- 
ble through the varnish, appearing as dark 
lines. 

In red gums the pores are much smaller 
and can be seen only with a magnifying 
glass. 


EVERY STATE USES WEST COAST 
SHINGLES 

ESTERN red cedar shingles from 

Oregon and Washington are shipped 

to every State in the Union. Minnesota is 

the largest single purchaser of Washing- 

ton shingles, while California is the biggest 

buyer of Oregon shingles. The Middle 

Western States are very heavy buyers 

while about eight per cent of the total sales 
go to the Southern States. 

Oregon and Washington produced six 
and one-half billion shingles in 1919, or 
two billion more than in 1918. The cut 
for 1919 was less than that for 1916 or 1917, 
and far below that for 1909. 

Western red cedar is the leading shingle 
wood in the United States. Shingles manu- 
factured from the wood in Oregon; Wash 
ington and British Columbia represent 85 
per cent of the total production of the 
country. Shingles are also made from 
cypress, white cedar, redwood and yellow 
pine. Douglas fir shingles were manufac- 
tured commercially in 1919, largely because 
of the scarcity and high cost of western red 
cedar logs. 
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Is the best Garden Book we have ever 
published. Its 224 large pages show 
in colors and by many photo-engrav- 
ings the true form of the Vegetables 
and Flowers offered. It also gives ex- 
pert cultural directions which will as- 
sure you a successful garden this year. 


It offers the best Vegetables and Flower 
Seeds; Lawn Grass and Agricultural 
Seeds; Garden Requisites; Plants of 
all kinds, including the newest Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 

















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 
SEEDLINGS Write for prices on TRANSPLANTS 
large quantities 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 

















way but immediately at hand when needed. 
Built of Steel Sections 


Pays for Itself 


efficiency, personal convenience and the refined 
desks, from president to office boy. 
The prices under illustrations 
are for standard Kleradesk models 
in Olive Green. Order one today. 
Being sectional, you may later 
add to or alter it. We guaran- 
tee complete satisfaction, 
Ross-Gould Company 
232.N. 10th St., St. Louis 
New York, Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 





It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but 
one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling of 
papers to find the paper you want. A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 
ent place for holdimg reference papers where they will be out of the 


ra a 
Holds for Reference or Distributes Tf 


Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. In- 
dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- 
ard olive green finish. Floor sections for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes, 


A Kleradesk guarantees time saved in locating papers, increased 


Save Time in Sorting and Routing 
Mail, Memos, Orders, Etc. 
without changing your present system; Kleradesk sorts 
and routes papers automatically—instantly. It has sep- 
arate compartments for all to whom mail is distributed. 


$122 Per Secrion 


220. us. PAT. OR 
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appearance of orderly 


Write at once for free, 
instructive, tllus- 
trated folder, 
“How to Get 
Greater 
Desk , 

Effici- daw 

ency.”” f 
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Memorial Oaks 


HE Oak is generally conceded 

to be the stateliest and nob- 
lest of our trees. It conveys always 
an indefinable impression of quiet 
dignity. No doubt it is the most 
admirably fitted of all our decid- 
uous trees to serve as a memorial, 
and it is nearly always chosen for 
this purpose. 

The Oak of our picture is the 
Mossy-cup, a sturdy, distinctive 
member of the family, adapted to 
lawn and park planting. 


The Red Oak is warmly recom- 
mended for Avenues of Remem- 
brance, for it grows as rapidly as 
the Maple, and thrives under ur- 
ban conditions. 


MOON’S OAKS are reliable, 
for our reputation as Nursery- 
men since Ben Franklin’s day is 
behind them. They are listed and 
described in our new catalog. We 
will gladly send you a copy if you 
request it. 
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Moons Nurseries 
MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is / mile from 
& qi ns 


NURSERYMAN & LANDSCAPE GARDENER 

with 30 years’ experience around New York City 

territory estimating and making up planting lists 
WANTS WORK BY THE DAY 

in rearranging faulty or unsatisfactory plantings. 

References furnished. $25 and expenses per visit 


or day. 
FRANK HAMILTON, 
471 Irvington Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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TREE EXPERTS 
Orchard Pruning, Tree Surgery 
SHADE TREE PRUNING 
Our Specialty. Advise us at once of 

your tree problems. 
C. F. BAPTISTE, 
Winsted, Conn. 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


Ellwood Wilson. 





The standardization committee ot the 
Quebec Society of Forest Engineers was 
held in Quebec City to discuss a standard 
method of forest survey and report. All 
the license holders have to make reports 
to the Government and their foresters felt 
that uniformity in these maps and reports 
would be advisable. A sort of standard 
practice will be worked up which will 
make all forestry reports comparable. 

Owing to the large reduction in the cut 
of timber in Ontario, Quebec and New 
Brunswick, the revenues from the timber 
cut on Crown Lands will be much reduced. 
In Quebec this will be to a large extent 
offset by the revenue from Government 
liquor sales, but in New Brunswick it will 
necessitate some increase in taxation. 

Mrs. E. B. Eddy, wife of the late E. B. 
Eddy, who owned large pulp and match 
mills in Hull, Quebec, has just given a 
large sum of money to McGill University 
to be used in founding a chair of indus- 
trial chemistry. As the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is one of the most important in 
Canada and also the source of Mr. Eddy’s 
fortune, it is suggested that a chair of pulp 
and paper making would best carry out 
his wishes and be of the greatest prac- 
tical value. 

The Ontario Forest Service is making 
plans for a large reforestation scheme 
which will be carried out with the co- 
operation of the counties and should mark 
a great step in advance in forestry. For- 
ests which will either create or maintain 
local wood-using industries and supply 
cheap fuel are very much needed. A coun- 
try with the long cold winters of Canada 
and without adequate coal supplies needs 
to look a long way ahead for wood fuel. 
Strange as it may seem, firewood in Que- 
bec is very expensive, bringing even at 
this time of low prices ten to twelve dol- 
lars per standard cord, and in many cases 
being hauled as much as ten to twelve 
miles. The sections surrounding many of 
the newer villages are almost treeless so 
far as’ trees large enough for firewood 
are concerned and people are burning small 
birch and poplar poles down to two inches 
in diameter. In the settlers’ eagerness to 
get their land under cultivation they have 
cleared and burnt areas which should never 
have been denuded of timber. 

The Messrs. Widegren, of Heresud, Swe- 
den, have developed a logging railway in 
which the rails are whole birch trees, or 
other suitable species, laid on wooden 


sleepers. The rails are hewed a little or 
sawed on top, and one of them on the two 
sides. The locomotive is a converted mo- 
tor truck with wheels with very broad 
tread and tired with heavy rubber. This 
enables the trucks to run on crooked rails 
and around very sharp curves, so that the 
poorer trees can be employed. The train 
is held on the rails by guides attached to 
the wheels on one side of the train. The 
gauge does not need to be exact and the 
wear on the rails is very slight. In Swe- 
den the railway has been built without any 
roadway, the rails being carried on timber 
trestles instead of fill, The locomotive 
used has been a 35-H. P. one, weighing 
five tons. One of 100 H. P. is building. 
The cars weigh about two tons and load 
six tons each, and with the exception of 
the trucks are built in the woods. The 
cars can be of any practicable length and 
the locomotives are built in sections so 
they can be transported in pieces and put 
together on the job. The speed has reached 
15 to 18 miles per hour and the longest 
road so far built is 18 miles. Construction 
costs have been one-half those for a steel 
track road. The ties last as long as do 
the ties of an ordinary railroad, and the 
wooden rails will outwear the steel ones 
and are only subject to decay. In regions 
difficult of access from existing railroads 
the above may prove useful for logging or 
supply purposes. 

Mr. Frank J. D. Barnjum, of Annapolis 
Royal, N. S., has for years taken a keen in- 
terest in the intelligent use of Canadian 
timber lands and has determinea to de- 
vote his time to this end. He has been a 
generous contributor to the Canadian For- 
estry Association, and has written severai 
very interesting propaganda articles ure- 
ing an embargo on the export of freehold 
timber. As a further step in his work he 
has now offered a cash bonus of $2.00 per 
acre to the farmers of Nova Scotia for 
every acre planted with spruce or pine 
during the spring of 1922 

No one farmer will be paid a bonus for 
more than 100 acres and the location and 
method of planting must be approved by 
the Provincial Forester, if one is appoint- 
ed, if not by Mr. Barnjum’s own forester. 
This is certainly a most public-spirited 
move and should be a great incentive to 
farmers to establish woodlots on their 
farms, The white spruce grows excellent- 
ly in Nova Scotia, and the farmers would 
always be sure of a market from the time 
their plots were ready to thin. 








Plant “ Roads of Remembrance ”’ 














WAYSIDE TREES 
In writing of the value of roadside tree 
planting Mr. M. H. Morrison, honorary 
secretary of the British Roads of Remem- 


brance Association says in the London 


Times Weekly, of July 15: 

“If rural industries are to be promoted 
with the backing of the Government De- 
partments, may I be permitted to suggest 
that the planting and care of trees along 
road and rail side and in small bits of 
waste or wooded land scattered over the 
country will call for a place in the scheme, 
and for consideration from this point of 
view? 

“In France a certain number of rural 
industries are provided with material by the 
roadside trees, the profits from which con- 
tribute toward the cost of road mainte- 
nance. To mention one example: the 
eases in which champagne is packed are 
made in great part from the timber of way- 
side poplars, a wood which does not splin- 
ter and which holds nails firmly. Elsewhere 
on the Continent the growing of fruit and 
nuts alongside the road, and in Holland 
alongside the railway, has proved profitable. 
There follows naturally certain subsidiary 
interests, as bottling, drying, pulping, jams, 
and syrups. 

“Certain Government Departments could 
combine in taking a first experimental step. 
The school garden, where could be raised 
the seedlings for trees, might be supple- 
mented by arboretum or orchard. If 
there is no bit of waste land in the vicinity 
that would serve the purpose, then the 
school might be entrusted with the plant- 
ing and care of a suitable stretch of road. 
The instruction could be adapted to serve 
the end of education.” 





SAVING THE REDWOODS 


Substantial progress in the movement to 
save the Redwoods of California is an- 
nounced by the Save the Redwoods League 
in its Annual Report. To date approxi- 
mately half a million dollars have been ap- 
plied to the saving of Redwoods in Hum- 
boldt County. The greater part of this 
amount has been secured during the year 
1921. Foremost among the accomplish- 
ments of the past year was the securing 
of the state appropriation of $300,000 to 
Save some of the finest Redwood Groves 
along the State Highway in the basin of 
the south fork of the Eel River. Under 
the direction of the State Forestry Board 
the plan for saving groves with this ap- 
Propriation has been completed. During 
the year the League has deeded to the 
State of California 263 acres of Redwood 
land acquired with funds donated by its 
members. In addition the State has ac- 
quired title to pieces of Redwood timber 
land previously purchased through appro- 
Priations by Humboldt County and dona- 
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tions from Hon. Wm. Kent and Hon. 
Stephen T. Mather. All of these pieces 
are located in the basin of the South Fork 
of the Eel River. 


OFFICERS ENFORCING 
THE LAW 

“Three hundred and forty-one cases of 
Forest Fire Law Enforcement were 
handled by Forest officers this past season 
in California,” according to the report is- 
sued by District Forester Paul G. Reding- 
ton of the California District. “One hun- 
dred and fifty-two visitors in the Forests 
who left unextinguished campfires and 
34 smokers who were responsible for 
the start of forest fires were ap- 
prehended by Forest officers. These fires 
are chargeable to ignorance of the law, 
negligence and carelessness. Seventy- 
seven incendiary fires were set in the Na- 
tional Forests, and cases were successfully 
worked up against 41 of these offenders. 
Fourteen thousand four hundred and forty- 
six dollars in fines and settlements were 
collected for failure to comply with the 
Federal and State fire laws.” 

“Invoking the law has become necessary,” 
Redington states, “when it is considered 
that 992 fires this past season are directly 
attributable to negligence and carelessness 
of man. From 1911 to 1915 there has been 
a steady increase in the number of man- 
caused fires,and while a small reduction has 
been effected the total number still con- 
stitutes a serious menace to the welfare of 
our National Forests.” 

The press of California has assisted the 
Forest Service in bringing home to the 
people of the State the necessity for care 
with fire in the Forests. Apparently the 
publicity and educational campaign in itself 
has failed to bring the desired results. 
Redington states that in view of this sit- 
uation stringent enforcement of the fire 


FOREST 


laws will be carried out this coming season. | 





USING STATE FORESTS 
The Pennsylvania Department of Fores- 
try has started plans to encourage wider 
use of the State Forests this summer by 


the junior outdoor organizations of Penn- | 


sylvania. Efforts will be made to have 
them take up permanent camp sites in the 
forests, and the District Foresters will co- 
operate with the leaders of the organiza- 
tions in the selection of desirable camping 
grounds. 

For the benefit of the boys and girls of 
the State, the Department is preparing a 
guide to forestry, which will be published 
and issued early this summer. Copies will 
be distributed free to all applicants. 

Some of leading boys’ and girls’ organ- 
izations to be reached by the Department 
are The Woodcraft League, Knights of St. 
George Cadets, The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Campfire Girls, Girl Guides, Ameri- 
can Forestry Guides, and kindred groups. 
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Symmetry, 


Sturdiness 


Every horticultural product of B. F. 
Barr & Company is noted for its sym- 
metry, beauty and sturdiness. Careful 
cultivation, plus years of experience, 
gives each tree, each shrub, a grace and 
vitality that marks it as a perfect speci- 
men. 

Barr plantings draw their rugged 
qualities from the soil of the richest 
agricultural county in America. You 
can depend on them. Make your selec- 
tion from our new, profusely illustrated 
catalog. Send for it today. 


B. F. Barr & Company 
KEYSTONE NURSERIES 
125 Barr Building - Lancaster, Pa. 











NURSERY 
Desires to Get in Touch With 
SEEDSMEN, FLORISTS, 
FORESTERS, GARDENERS 
OR BOTANISTS 
IN 
NORTHERN STATES 


Who deal in or can collect tree, 
shrub, evergreen and perennial seeds, 
true to variety. Parties interested 
please send replies to 
BOX S. S,, 
Care American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 

















TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Price List on R _ 

Special Quantity 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 


Tree Seedsmen 
ate GEORGIA 
Established 1897 











Orchids yx wstiee 


pk AL ae sell and export this class of plants 
exclus 
Our iluetrated and descriptive oor of 


Orchids ma: we had on application. 
cial = freshly imported unestablished 


“LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 














TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 
and Hardy Perennial Seeds from all 
parts of the world. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, Jr. 
6628-30-32 Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 
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Illustrating Self Anchoring Sub-Base 


Results Count! 


This two cylinder Northern Forest Fire 
Engine throws 35 gallons of water per 
minute against 90 pounds pressure and 
only weighs 130 pounds. Try it out. If 
it doesn’t do exactly as we say, if it isn’t 
exactly what you want ship it back and 
receive full credit—no obligations. 


NORTHERN 











Many New Features 


Both the single and doubJe cylinder North- 
erns are equipped with self-anchoring sub 
bases—Alemite Systems of Lubrication— 
leak-proof, non-breaking, flexible metalic 
tubing for cooling and gasoline connec- 
tions—copper gasoline tank held rigidly in 
cast aluminum cradle—and many other 
advantages as freedom from vibration, 
greater capacity, lighter weight and longer 
life. 





NURTHERN fire Apraratus[o. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA.US.A 




















FOR SALE 


Several Thousand Authors’ Reprints, 
Excerpts, Magazines of Early 
Dates, With a Few 
Books. 

All in excellent condition and re- 
ferring to Natural History; Biology; 
Plants; Shells; Invertebrates; Fish; 
Reptiles; Birds; Mammals; Medi- 
cine; Surgery; Art, and various al- 

lied subjects. Address 
DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, Box 6000, 


Care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington, D. C. 











| Pleasant Things Taken From Letters to the Editor 





“I would be sorry to miss any one of 
the numbers of AMERICAN FORESTRY, 
as it is both interesting and beneficial to 
me in my own line of work, tree surgery.” 

E. F. GEorrries. 


“I am in receipt of 85 Memorial Tree 
Certificates of Registration, issued by the 
American Forestry Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This certificate will be a sacred 
treasure by the relatives of our hero dead, 
and it is a splendid tribute to them. Your 
association is to be congratulated on the 
inception of this tender memorial.” 

GeorcE B. Orapy. 

President Judge of the Superior Court 

of Pennsylvania. 


“Your magazine contains some very in- 
teresting and useful articles, especially those 
witten by our prominent, practical for- 
esters.” 

N. C. WHEELER. 


“I have read with a great deal_of interest 
Dr. Shufeldt’s article on gannets in Amer- 


ican Forestry for December.” 
Prof. F. A. WOODS. 
“This is the third year of my subscrib- 
ing membership and I find the magazine 
more interesting than ever and improving 
with every issue.” 
Henry Batscu. 


“Am much pleased with the Association’s 
work and the delightful magazine. I hope 
the coming year will be a big one for for- 


| estry.” 


P. A. Howe t. 


“I always love to read the magazine, as 
it helps me a great deal in my college 
work. It furnishes delightful topics and 
information for writing themes.” 

CHARLES Russe, 


“Your magazine is just delightful and I 
wish the Association every success in the 
furthering of the preservation of our for- 
ests and wild life.” Eire A. Sanps 


“American Forestry is an extremely in- 
teresting, helpful and beautiful magazine.” 
EsTHER L. Cox, 


“Thank you very much for the prompt- 
ness and definiteness of your recent letter. 
This speaks very emphatically and favora- 
bly for the service performed by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association for its mem- 
bers,” 

G. H. Parne. 

“I take this occasion to* renew my ap- 
preciation of the noble .efforts of the 
American Forestry Association and wish 
it success in all its undertakings.” 

BisHop SHAHAN. 


‘“Tf I had the time I would be glad to do 
missionary work for your magazine, but 
this will not prevent you from a business 
standpoint of increasing the stand of your 
most admirable magazine, and everything 
should be done to do so.” 

F. D. Foote. 


“IT am a reader of your magazine and ‘I 


just love it.’ 
M. F. KENNEDY. 





GREAT DEMAND FOR TREES IN NEW YORK 


The rush of applications for trees for 
the spring planting season now coming 
in to the Conservation Commission of New 
York State far exceeds, both in number 
and size, the demands of any previous year 
since the movement began for the reforest- 
ing of idle land in the State. 

On January 16, the number of applica- 


| tions was 33 per cent larger than on the 


corresponding date of last year. 

On February 16, the number of applica- 
tions was 57 per cent larger than on the 
corresponding date of last year. 

The total number of trees so far ordered 
is 1,411,800 and the applications are more 
widely diversified than ever before indi- 
cating that interest in the _ reforesting 
movement is general throughout the state. 


The largest single order so far received 


came from the Herkimer Post of the 
American Legion for 200,000 trees and is 
stated to be only the beginning of a refor- 
esting project by the post that will ulti- 
mately reclaim 5,000 acres of barren land 
in the northern part of Herkimer county 
and will call for 5,000,000 trees, the whole 
to be an impressive memorial.to the men 
who served in the recent war which will 
in time of need furnish revenue for the 
relief of members of the Legion requiring 
it. 

With the protection against fire and 
disease that the State is now giving to its 
forests, reforestation is becoming a safe 
and profitable investment, and that it is so 
recognized is evidenced by the rapid growth 
of the reforesting movement which now 
includes everything from farmers’ wood- 
lots to large commercial and industrial 
plantations. 





TRI-STATE CONFERENCE 
In a paper delivered before the Tri-State 
Land Development Conference in Milwau- 
kee on March 2d and 3rd, Col. W. B. 


Greeley declared that the Lake States 


present one of the most striking examples 
in all history of the depletion of forest 
resources and the wiping out of forest 
industries due to the idleness of cutover 


lands. 

“The forest and cutover lands of the 
Lake States,” Col. Greeley said, “would 
support permanent forest industries much 
more extensive than those still remaining 
and with annual products much more than 
ample for all local requirements if all of 
the land not needed for other economic 
uses were kept continuously at work grow- 
ing trees. But at present over 20 million 
acres of land in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, which formerly grew timber, 
is now unused and growing nothing; and 
other enormous areas are producing but 
half a crop.” 

“One of the things which is to be most 
clearly recognized,” he said, “is that grow- 
ing wood must be made a part of agricul- 
tural science in the United States, as it 
has been in countries of longer experience, 
to be fitted into and correlated with the 
rest of our agriculture in the same way as 
we correlate orchards and livestock with 
the production of field crops.” 

The Tri-State Development Congress. is 
an organization with delegates from the 
States of Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Its object is to coordinate the 
policies of the three states in the develop- 
ment and handling of the immense areas 
of cutover lands in those states. Resolu- 
tions were passed setting forth the prin- 
ciples for which the conference stands. 
Those pertaining to forestry are as follows: 

“A vital part of any program of state 
development is an adequate, well-consid- 
ered vigorous state forestry policy. As 
essential features of such a policy we sub- 
mit: First, efficient measures to prevent 
forest fires that the lives of settlers may 
be guarded and mature and growing timber 
saved; second, reforestation of all state- 
owned lands shown by land classification 
to be non-agricultural; third, state acqu)- 
sition of non-agricultural lands by gift, 
purchase or forfeiture for reforestation; 
fourth, immediate reforestation of all pub- 
lic lands on the shores of lakes and streams 
and state encouragement of reforestation 
of privately owned lands of similar nature; 
fifth, conservative and supervised logging 
on state and private lands and a wiser, 
more economic use of forest products; 
sixth, expert advice for the farmer on the 
management of his woodlot and state en- 
couragement of the preservation and propa- 
gation of valuable native trees; seventh, 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


particular attention to the conservation | 


and propagation of timber for pulpwood; 
eighth, imposition of stumpage tax, in lieu 
of annual taxes, upon growing timber in- 
cluding woodlots; ninth, the enactment of 
special legislative measures for the relief 
of extensive regions whose development is 
retarded by loss of tax revenue through 
existence within their confines of large 
public forests. The passage by the legis- 
latures of the three states of such laws as 
will assist school and road development 
in their territories by sufficient state aid 
to offset this loss in revenue.” 

The Conference also passed strong res- 
olutions endorsing the conservation of wild 


life and the conservation and development | 
of the agricultural resources of the three | 
It unequivocally condemned the | 
sale of poor, inaccessible or non-agricul- | 
It endorsed | 


states. 


tural cutover land to settlers. 
the Mapes Bill, which provides for the 


establishment of a forest experiment sta- | 


tion in the Lake States. 





BLISTER RUST QUARANTINE 
EXTENDED 


By an order of Secretary of Agriculture 


Wallace, effective March 15, the Federal 
quarantine to protect the white-pine forests 
of the west against the further spread of 


the blister rust has been extended to in- | 


clude the State of Washington. In view 
of the State quarantine, which became 
effective March 1, the Federal restrictions 
will apply to the interstate shipment of 
white pines, currant and gooseberry plants 
from the infested areas of the State only. 

The infested area includes the following 
counties lying west of the crest of the 
Cascade Mountains: Clallam, Clarke, Cow- 
litz, Grays Harbor, Island, Jefferson, King, 
Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, San 
Juan, Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, Thurs- 
ton, Wahkiakum, and Whatcom. The 
Secretary reserves the right to extend or 
reduce the infested area if it is found neces- 
sary to do so. 


AIR SEASONING OF WOOD 

In cooperation with the sawmills and 
wood utilization plants throughout the 
country, the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is organizing an -ex- 
tensive field study on the air seasoning of 
wood. This study, it is believed, will be 
of extreme interest to the lumber manu- 
facturer and to the wood-using industries. 
The purpose is to determine the piling 
practice which will result in the fastest 
drying rates consistent with the least de- 
preciation of stock, the least amount of 
required yard space, and the least hand- 
ling costs. 
concurrently on both hardwoods and soft- 
woods. All the important commercial 
woods of the United States will eventually 
receive consideration. 











1337-1339 F STREET,N.W. 
WASHINGTON,D<. 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


AND 
[LLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR Process WoRK 
RLECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 














“A vital question in this country, 
one with immediate importance, but 
of greater concern still in its relation 
to the future, is the preservation and 
restoration of forests.” —Nashville 
Banner. 


Have your friend join the Ameri- 


can Forestry Association and help 
perpetuate the forests. 














The study will be carried on | 








Notice 


Chas. Sprague Sargent'ts MANUAL 
OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


new revised edition, is ready. 


PRICE $12.50 


Orders to 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 





1214 Sixteenth St. Washington, D. C. 
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School of Forestry | 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering two 
years of five months each. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 


Correspondence Course. A 
course in Lumber and Its 
Uses is given by correspon- 
dence for which a nominal 
charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 




















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* *« * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in coring and fall at 
—, orest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
RO the School) and the winter term at 

orado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 

















WANTED 





WANTED—A graduate forester of four or five 
years’ experience. Eastern preliminary educa- 
tion preferred. Good salesman, excellent talker. 
To do educational extension work. Address 
Box X-22, care AMERICAN FORESTRY A. AG- 
AZINE, Washington, D. C. 4-6-22) 


WANTED—FORESTERS AND RANGERS to act 
as District Superintendents and book orders for 
fruit and ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
etc. Pay weekly. Complete equipment. State 
aig | desired. Full or part time. Address 

ox 3090, care AMERICAN FORESTRY M AGA- 
PONE Washington, D. C. (4-6-22) 


FORESTERS, UNEMPLOYED CR EMPLOYED, 
havin executive ability and  posesssing 
the gift to lead others, to write us. Great 

opportunity for those that qualify. State age, 
caamnes<t if employed. School graduated 
from (years). Confidential. Rangers also an- 
swer this. Address Box 66-66, a. 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to foresters, 
lumbermen and woodsmen who want posi- 
tions, or to persons having employment to 
offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods- 
men. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED BY TREE SURGEON.— 
Ex-service man wishes employment with some 
tree surgery company; 37 years old and can do 
any kind of tree surgery work. Can handle 


men and also understand landscape work. Ad- 
FORESTRY, 
(2-4-22) 


dress Box 3055, care AMERICAD 
Washington, D. C. 





RECENT GRADUATE four-year forestry course, 
aged 22, desires position with lumber company. 
Address Box 3050, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, dD. C. (2-4-22) 





FORESTER—Has year’s leave of absence from 
teaching duties, beginning October 1, 1922. Wide 
experience along Forestry lines—cruising and 
handling men, gained in the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, teaching and in the A, E. Will go any- 
where, Alaska goeteresé. and ws ifficult 
proposition. Address Box 3060, RICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, # Ba Dc 2) 

-4- 





YOUNG, Technically Trained Forester with ex- 
perience in surveying, estimating, forest map- 
ping, preparation of timberland reports, etc., de- 
sires permanent position as forester on a pri- 
vate estate (not necessarily large), the position 
to allow considerable time for the practice of 
timberland service or forest engineering to other 
private owners or pulp concerns. In a favorable 
locality salary could be made very reasonable. 
Address Box 3065, AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, Dp © (2-4-22) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 15 years experience in 
Practical Forestry and Park work, with good 
working knowledge in the cutting and removal 
of timber, Fire Protection Planting, Pruning 
and Care of Trees and Shrubs, etc., desires posi- 
tion with private company or on an estate. Ad- 
dress Box 3075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE,. Washington, D. C. (3-5-22) 





YOUNG MAN, Age 29, ex-service man in the field 
artillery, desires employment in some branch of 
forestry or as a ranger, guard, etc. Address Box 
3080, .care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA- 
ZINE, Washington D. C. (3-5-22) 





WANTED—Positions by three High School Grad- 
uates for forestry work or woods work for the 
summer. Salary or location no object. Ex 
perience wanted. Box 3085, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 

(4-6-22) 





GRADUATE LANDSCAPE FORESTER, expe- 
rienced in both municipal and private forestry 
and landscape engineering desires position with 
a municipality or private concern. Address 
Box 3095, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAG- 
AZINE, Washington, D. C. (4-6-22) 








$200,000 FOR WILD LIFE PROTECTION 

In making the announcement that the 
National Associat’on of Audubon Societies 
had just received a cash contribution of 
$200,000, T. Gilbert Pearson, president of 
the Association, stated today that this was 
the largest of numerous donations, which, 
through the years, have been received from 
the same source. 

“This friend began by making modest 
gifts to our work,” said Mr. Pearson, “and 
his interest has increased as time has gone 
by.” 

“It is an interesting and - encouraging 





fact,” he continued, “that the best sup- 
porters of the National Audubon work for 
the protection of wild birds and animals 
are those who have had opportunity longest 
to watch its activities. The present gift 
was made upon condition that the donor's 
name should remain anonymous. This sum 
will be added to our permanent Endowment 
Fund and will enable the Association to 
enlarge its activities along the lines speci- 
fied by the giver.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FORESTS 

The biennial report of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forestry shows that during 
1920 and 1921, 77,544 acres of forest land 
were purchased by the Commonwealth and 
placed under the administration of the 
department. According to the figures com- 
piled, the State Forest area is now 1,126,236 
acres, purchased at a total cost of more 
than $2,546,400, an average of $2.26 per 
acre. 

During 1920, the area acquired was 
59,783 acres. Last year there were added 
to the State Forests 17,760 acres. The 
combined area purchased during the two 
years was larger than the total purchases 
of the seven previous years, 1913 to 1919. 

Last year the department made a special 
survey of the forest land available for 
acquisition by the State. Written offers 
of 488,353 acres were received by the de- 
partment. In addition, verbal offers were 
made to the department covering more than 
250,000 acres, making the total acreage 
offered for purchase about 750,000 acres. 

A bond issue of $25,000,000 is now recom- 
mended for the purchase of 5,000,000 acres 
of waste land in the State, and it already 
has been approved by the Grange. The 
department’s studies show that if this sum 
is made available for the purchase of — 
devastated forest land, the entire amount 
will be repaid—principal and _ interest— ~ 
within a reasonable time by the growth of © 
the forests. 


SANDALWOOD 
ANDALWOOD is the production prin- 3 
cipally of the native state of Mysore, | 

India, and the district of Coorg, in both of F 
which places the industry is almost a 7 
monopoly of the government forest re- 4 
serves. Due to the development of the 7 
sandalwood oil extracting industry, states = 
Consul Dawson, of Madras, in Daily Com- 
merce Reports, the exportation of the wood | 
from Madras has steadily declined while © 
that of the oil has increased. Sandalwood ~ 
is the most famous of all scented woods. ~ 
Its use for perfumery and incense dates — 
back thousands of years. The latter Greeks 
consider it one of their greatest luxuries 
and no festivities were complete without ~ 
it. Sandalwood figures prominently in 
religious ceremonies and burial rites in 
China and other oriental countries. 































Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


In Thi Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
nm iis technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
Age books you want at a saving of 10 per cent. You will get the books 

£ Savi you want promptly after you send in your order to us by mail—de- 
OF Saving  livered to your home. This means service and savings. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


and give us a list of the books you want. We will 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 





ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C, 























BECOME A MEMBER 


ou & Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
: | upon application and payment of dues. 
(a PLANT TREES FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 
. PROTECT FORESTS , : . 
USE FORESTS American Forestry Association 
1214 SIXTEENTH STREET N. ‘WV. WASHINGTON, D.C 








I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation and enclose check for $ 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 


























Yale School of 
Forestry 








Established in 1900 








A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 


The two years’ technical course 
prepares for the general practice of 
orestry and leads to the degree of 

Master of Forestry. 

Special o} > gaa in all branches 
of forestry 

Advanced and Research Work. 

For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a 
course is offered in 

Tropical Forestry. 

Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 

Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 


For further information and cata- 
logue address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 









































FORESTRY 
SHORT COURSES 


oe for = 
DRY KILN ENGINEERS 
PAPER AND PULP MAKERS 
TIMBER GRADERS 


Will Be Given ie March and April 
— by — 


The 
New York State 


College of Forestry 


— at — 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Believing that the work of the col- 
lege of forestry is to assist in the 
proper utilization of the products of 
the forest, the college will, in the 
spring of 1922, give, in addition to 
its regular undergraduate, graduate 
school and ranger school courses, its 
third season of special short courses 
for men now in the industries. Spe- 
cialists in the various branches will 
be in charge of instruction. 

The Short Courses will conclude 
with the holding of the 
SECOND ANNUAL FOREST WEEK 
Early in April 
For further information write to 
Franklin Moon, Dean, New York 
State College of Forestry at Syra- 

cuse, New York. 





HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, Massachusetts 


WO thousand acres, ten years 

under management on a sus- 

tained yield. Large variety of 
silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plan- 
tations established from the forest 
nursery. 





Specialized graduate training or 


research leading to the degree of © 
Master of Forestry in the following 


fields: Silviculture and Management, 
Operation of Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest 


with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





Entomology, — 
Dendrology, and (in co-operation ~ 




















Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


NDERGRADUATE course in 

Forestry covering four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training 
for government, state, and private 
forestry. Opportunities for special 
work in lumbering and wood using 
industries. 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Sophomore year, and the last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 


For further information address 
Department of Forestry 


The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 



































UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
* * * * * * 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 


*x* * * * * * 
Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


* * * &* * * 


For Catalog and further informa- 
tion address 


' JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry’ 
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F orestry at 


University of 
Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR - YEAR, undergraduate 1 
Pond that prepares for the 7” 
practice of Forestry in all its 


SER Sta = Be Eg 


gam Pasa e Rngter ary 


branches and leads to the degree of " : 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for gradu- _ 


SS 


ate work leading to the degree of © 


Master of Science in Forestry. 


The course is designed to give a 


broad, well-balanced training in the fF 
fundamental sciences as well as in ff 


re 


technical Forestry, and has, consé- [fF 


quently, proven useful to men en- 4 f 


gaged in a variety of occupations. 
This School of Forestry was ¢s- 
tablished in 1903 and has a latge-body 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work. 
For announcement giving Complete 


information and list of alumni, 
address 


FILIBERT ROTH 
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